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PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 


are almost never used alone. 
The figures are so simple that they 
are introduced in combination. The let- 
ters and figures are used as two separate 
systems, one of 1o, the other of 26 char- 
acters. This use is familiar. 7. 6. means 
the second subdivision of the regular class 
7, or reversed, if letters are used for the 
main classes; B 7 Means the 7th subdi- 
vision of the main class &. To get the 
fullest advantage of compactness, the two 
systems must be merged in one of 35 
characters. ‘To understand this enlarged 
numbering scheme, the two uses of num- 
bers must be kept constantly in mind, or 
serious confusion will result. First, is the 
common whole number use, 1, 2, 3 and 
so on to infinity, the ordinary arrangement 
of simple whole numbers. In our scheme 
it would be the same only with a larger 
base, or with 35 instead of 10 characters ; 
s would come before az as g comes before 
47, or any other two-figure number. The 
number with most figures is always largest. 
Every one understands this. 

The second use, which is less clearly 
kept in mind, is the decimal or dictionary 
use of characters, where the first figure 
and not the number of characters deter- 
mines value. The decimal .g is larger 
than a decimal with a million figures 
beginning with any other figure, as much 
as do is larger or later in arrangement than 
Constantinople. 
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NUMBERING 
A New NUMBERING BASE. 


BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


SYSTEMS.—Seconp PAPER: 


In the first use of the numbers we work 
to the left of the decimal point. In the 
second we work to the nght. ‘The first 
or common use applies to the accessions 
book and to all consecutive numbering. 
The second is used for marking subjects, 
authors or anything that we wish to sub- 
divide or intercalate. The first can be 
used for intercalating by use of fractions, 
superior or inferior figures, etc., but the 
confusion comes to be unendurable. The 
second or decimal plan has been tried or 
proposed for numbering, but the only way 
to get its full capacity is to decide in 
advance how many figures are ever to be 
used, and to fill up the first character to 
this extent before using the second at all ; 
we must use, if we take 3 figures as 


the limit, .1, .11 and .111, .112, etc., up to 
.t1g. Then .12 .121, etc., till we get to 
.199. Then only can we use our .2, 


When the numbers are used up and it is 
necessary to employ a fourth figure we 
write .1111 and must intercalate at last or 
the system breaks down. Therefore we 
say that the decimal or dictionary num- 
bering belongs only with plans for inter- 
calating. 

The new system is equally adapted to 
both I explain it first as whole 
numbers. 

Put zero first (it would make endless 


uses. 


confusion anywhere else), after it the 9 
digits, after these the letters of the alfabet 


9 
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(omitting 0, which cannot be distinguished 
from the naught in writing without danger 
of mistake). The next greatest danger, of 
confusing / and 7, is not so great as mis- 
taking n and u in common writing, and 
that we get along with. We then have a 
series of 35 digits counting zero as one 
and omitting ¢ from the alfabet. Zero 
and the first 9 figures have their usual 
power. Then @ comes in as 10, das 11, 
and s as 34. To get the base 35 we use 
the zero as we do to get the base 10, add- 
ing it to the first character to show that it 
means one of the base. One naught (10) 
would thus be the 35th number, one one 
(11) the 36th, and so on to one ¢ (12) 
which would be 69. To get twice the 
base (seventy), we must write 2 and after 
it the zero (20). So on thru the list: so 
would be 34 x 35 and ss would be 
34 X 35 + 34, aS 99 is only one less than 
the square of the base. By keeping in 
mind that we have 35 instead of 10 as a 
base, even a poor mathematician can com- 
pute the value of any number written in 
this system. The curious who wish to 
make computations with it must make 
themselves familiar by practice ; librarians 
are concerned with it only as determining 
order. To make it practical, do not try 
to give the numbers arithmetical value, 
any more than you try to make words of 
the combinations of letters. ‘The symbols 
are taken simply to determine order. The 
figures make no quantities; the letters 
make no words; the two combined make 
neither quantities nor words. The acci- 
dental succession “Aree one four, no more 
makes a value of 314, than the succession 
cat refers to the animal. In practice this 
will give no trouble after the first day. 
Most combinations will have both letters 
and figures and thus make themselves 
plain. ‘The only explanation necessary to 
attendants or librarians is that figures come 
first, then the alfabet omitting e. That 
after these 35 are used the first is repeated 
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followed by each of the others, just as 
simple numbers are built up with the zero 
and digits. The one caution is not to 
arrange nor think of the combinations of 
letters as decimals or parts of a dictionary, 
i. ¢., not to arrange m/p before x. We are 
dealing with whole numbers and the fewest 
characters always come first in the arrange- 
ment, as in common numbers. The ad- 
vantages are apparent in computing the 
capacity. Wecan number 34 books with 
one character; or, as shown later, 35, for 
zero can be used for a class in numbering. 
1224 numbers are made with two char- 
acters, and with three, no less than 42,874. 
Is it strange that any one of economical 
proclivities should be fascinated by such a 
capacity for numbering with few charac- 
ters? If 4 are used, 1,500,624 different 
numbers may be written and 5 characters, 
which we must now use for all numbers 
above 9999, gives us 52,521,874! If we 
used the common number of characters in 
our book number, six, we could assign a 
separate number to each of 1,838,265,624 
works ! 

Even this is not the full capacity of 
the system. Like our common numbers 
we can increase its capacity if we do 
not need to consider values. A simple 
illustration will make this plain to the non- 
mathematical. If values are given, all 
numbers beginning with o must be omitted, 
as they have the same value as the other 
numbers, made of the figures at the right 
of the 0, ¢. g., 0, 00, 02, 037, etc., are 
never written as whole numbers. For 
library purposes all these numbers can 
more conveniently be used if it were not 
for troubling the attendants about proper 
arrangement. In this system they are 
taught to arrange in order and then repeat 
the series regardless of values, and can 
just as well be taught to so arrange o as if 
it were the letter 2. With common figures 
in one-character numbers we add only 
the one o at the beginning, and increase 
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one-ninth. In two-character numbers we 
have the o making 100 instead of gg, and 
we can prefix o to each of the ten one- 
figure numbers (00, o1, 02, etc., to og), 
thus numbering 110 instead of gg objects 
with two figures. 
1110 instead of 999 with three figures, and 
The increase is exactly one-ninth, 


Another step gives us 


so on. 
as we use just one-ninth more digits; 10 
instead of nine. We get the full capacity 
of the 35 character system therefore by 
adding ,}, getting 35 numbers with one 
character, 1260 with two, 44,135 as the 
full numbering capacity of our system 
when using only 3 characters. 

A few words now of the use of the sys- 
tem for numbering subjects. Understand- 
ing it as applied to whole numbers, it will 
be easy to 
important use and advantages as a deci- 
Consider the o and g digits 
as so many new letters prefixed to the 
alfabet. With this 35 letter alfabet, as- 
sign letters to your subjects or authors or 
groups. Mark your first subdivision 0, 
the next 7 and so on up to the 35th, which 
Subdivide any of these divisions 


understand its much more 


mal scheme. 


will be 
which need it in the same manner, begin- 
ning with oe and ending with z as with the 
present alfabet you would begin with @ 
and end with z. Arrange the numbers so 
made as if they were words in the diction- 
ary or decimals, which amounts to the 
same thing, as both are arranged by the 
rank of characters, not by the number; s¢z 
comes before comes before .g 
gss comes before 5 in this system. The 
simple rule arrange as in a dictionary, is 
all-sufficient. Subdivision and intercala- 
tion can be carried to infinity if desired. 
The capacity for writing ong decimals 
with few figures is as markt as the capacity 
for writing whole numbers. 

This then is a system made of the 35 
characters best known to the human mind. 
Improvement here is impossible. Its 
capacity for numbering is vastly greater 
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than any of the old systems. Complete 
explanation is as brief and easy as of any 
proposed. If we are to have new systems 
of numbering, does not this consolidated 
plan have most advantages ? 

The objection is urged that it will con- 
fuse ideas of numbering; that no one 
could tell whether 2¢ meant the third 
division of class 2 or, as in this system, the 
13th division. Well, no one could tell 
unless he knew what system was used. 
But is this important? No one knows 
whether I is the frst or ninth till he learns 
whether roman numerals or the alfabet is 
other numbers or 


used. When he sees 


letters he can soon tell. So here the com- 
bination of letters and figures in most 
numbers shows the nature of the system. 
In consulting shelves, catalogs, or cards, 
the order is exactly the same. We never 
consider the arithmetical va/ve in library 
numbering, except in very rare cases, and 
it is easy to compute the exact value of 
the combination there be 
occasion to know it. We are providing 


used should 


for determining order in the simplest way. 
It is not clear to me that the system would 
lead to any serious confusion. I am sure 
that a very brief explanation would make 
it easy to any one. 

If used for subdivision as in the case 
of 2¢, quoted above, the learner is told 
to get division ¢ of class 2,; that letters 
come after figures in subdividing the classes. 
Will he get it less quickly if it is the 13th 
than he would if it were the 3rd division ? 
In practice it will be found that it makes 
no difference whatever. Take a 
case, ¢. g., f¢¢. It is three four c, not 
thirty-four c. If read the shortest way, in 
three syllables instead of four, as all attend- 
ants should be taught to read these num- 
bers, no possible confusion can result. If 
there be any danger, it can hardly be 
called a serious matter, if each person who 
has access to the shelves must be told on 
his first visit that the numbers are arranged 
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like a dictionary with the 10 arabic 
characters as the first letters of the 
alfabet. 

For 5 years I have been specially inter- 
ested in an improved numbering system, 
and have read with interest all propositions 
and experimented constantly as time al- 
lowed. The plan suggested above was 
never tried to my knowledge. Experience 
notes on it would be specially welcome. 
In numbering a library, unless something 
better than now known should arise, I 
should try it if I departed at all from com- 
mon arithmetic. 

Would it not be a good principle always 
to use the 9g digits first and the letters 
after them in divisions, requiring more 
than 9 heads? It is easy enough to let a 
be the roth division coming next after 9 
while z would seem less in place as the 
27th coming next after s. 

Such a use would solve many of the 


OUBTLESS one of the chief perils of 

a beginner in the use of a library, lies 
in acquiring a habit of aimless and pur- 
poseless reading. Other mistakes to which 
he may be liable will, in many instances, 
correct themselves. Should he stumble 
upon a worthless book, the chances are 
many that its absurdities will cause him to 
look for a better one. If his inquiring 
mind has led him to obtain a book beyond 
his depth, he will perhaps strike in the 
right place the next time. But if he is un- 
impelled by any definite interest in one 
thing or another, it is to be feared that he 
has entered on a course of reading which, 
while it may incidentally bring him some 
benefit, is really a morbid habit. There 
is quite too much of this kind of reading, 
which comes about naturally enough, since 
it requires no effort, but simply a yielding 
to indolent inclination. In the narrow 


ON AIMLESS READING AND ITS CORRECTION. 


BY W: E. FOSTER, PROVIDENCE 


difficulties of subdividing classes and 
groups of authors. It would enable me 
to make a classification and index in which 
two figures would give me one-fourth more 
heads than I get now with three figures in 
the Amherst plan. Any subdivision could 
be divided as much as desired up to 35 
sections by adding only one more charac- 
ter. If we used 3 at the first as now, the 
number of heads would be increased 45 
times. 

As often stated, my claims for the 
Amherst plan were based not on the way 
it is filled out, but upon the central idea 
of a complete index, referring in the sim- 
plest possible manner to a complete scheme 
of classification. Its merits and some 
additional would all be in a classification 
and index adapted to this scheme. If a 
competent committee would prepare it, I 
have faith to believe it might be the best 
yet offered. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


sense, the individual reader is responsible 
for this state of things, who, no matter 
what benign influences surround him, has 
it in his power to thwart them all, and to 
lead a life of intellectual inactivity. Yet 
the parent and the teacher must be held 
as in some measure answerable, from 
whose hands the child goes out into the 
world without quickened perceptions, hab- 
its of close observation, and an intimate 
and active interest in the concerns of life. 

But the librarian also is interested, for 
he naturally wishes to see the best results 
follow the use of his books. The loss 
resulting from this aimless reading is two- 
fold. Not only does the reader never 
make acquaintance with some of the best 
books, which he would: certainly be 
charmed with on a fair trial, but he fails 
to appreciate the contents of some which 
he does read, so listlessly does he make 
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his way through their pages. Between 
libraries of an equal number of volumes 
may sometimes be traced a striking differ- 
ence in value, the one far exceeding the 
other. So between two libraries of nearly 
equal value can sometimes be traced a 
noticeable difference in the amount of 
benefit they produce. In one, the books 
find appreciative readers and receptive 
minds; in the other, the same or equally 
excellent books appeal in vain to the per- 
ceptions of their readers. 

But these results are not finalities, nor are 
we obliged to conclude that, because per- 
sonal contact is impossible in every case, 
all efforts towards amendment are hope- 
less. Let the ordinary methods of library 
work be directed towards this end. For 
example, let a reader looking for a book 
of Arctic adventure make his selection from 
a list prepared onthe plan of the admirable 
History, Biography, and Travel catalogue 
of the Boston Public Library, with its 
suggestive notes, illustrations, and refer- 
ences. The annual reports for the years 
immediately succeeding its publication 
show how the use of these books was 
more than quadrupled, and how the use 
of fiction dropped from 74 per cent of the 
whole to only 69. In many libraries 
the inability to obtain a given book, after 
repeated trials, operates to produce a feel 
ing of indifference, and the reader falls 
back into an aimless desire for any book, 
no matter what. Let the librarian coun- 
teract this tendency by adopting the plan 
(see v. 3, p- 363), by which a person can 
be at once notified by postal card of the 
return of the book to the library. 

If there is any department of reading 
in which we shall be sure of finding the 
aimless readers it is fiction. Mr. Winsor, 
recognizing this fact, prepared his extra- 
ordinarily useful catalogue of Fiction, 
which, with its illustrative notes, and con- 
stant introduction of the reader to the 
parallel historical reading, has done ex- 
cellent work in so many libraries. And if 


a library is obliged temporarily to allow 
the public the use of its shelf-lists, a sub- 
division of the fiction by epochs and local- 
ities, and the linking of each story with 
the historical event it illustrates, is a 
strong incentive towards carrying one’s 
reading in that direction. This universal 
taste for fiction is not the only one which 
may thus be utilized. Novelty is another 
most attractive feature to the great body 
of readers, and this fact may be turned to 
advantage in the bulletin of new books. 
Mr. Cutter’s plan, now adopted by several 
other librarians, has great advantages in 
the suggestiveness of the “brief notes, 
original or borrowed, giving an indication 
of the character of some of the books; ” 
and it has been applied in some libraries 
to the daily ms bulletins, as well as to the 
printed ones. A principle somewhat akin 
to this was recognized by Mr. Winsor 
when he introduced into his quarterly bul- 
letins valuable bibliographies at the end; 
the principle of referring readers to what 


the library contains on some subject of 


current interest, whether the books thus 
referred to be new or not. Thus if the 


invasion of Afghanistan be a matter of 


public interest at one time, the bulletin 
contains a comprehensive list of works on 
that country. Similarly, when the interest 
of the public is turned largely in the direc- 
tion of pottery and porcelain, the bulletin 
reveals minutely the resources of the h- 
brary in this department of art. 

Another library has applied this same 
principle to a daily bulletin of library 
notes on current events and topics, already 
alluded to in the JOURNAL (v. 3, p. 26), 


and this, since it is precisely in the line of 


what “is at the time uppermost in the 
minds of the public, commends itself to 
their notice with great directness.” In di- 
rectness and in interest it has an advantage 
over the quarterly bulletin, and a year’s 
application of it in the library referred to 
shows it to be most successful in practice. 
Readers too often believe that because 
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the great mass of books in a library were 
not published in the immediate present, 
they therefore have no present interest. 
Yet few of the subjects which successively 
in the course of a year command public 
attention do not have important light 
thrown on them somewhere among the 
contents of a library. Now let the libra- 
rian take the trouble to bring these works 
to the attention of his readers while their 
interest is still lively—let him strike while 
the iron is hot—and he not only secures 
attention for books which would otherwise 
stand on the shelves unread, but leads 
some of the readers to examine works 
which they find of great interest, but 
which they would not have thought of 
inquiring for otherwise. A reader has 
frequently been started, by so slight a 
thing as a list of references to the histor- 
ical basis of a play at that time on the 
stage, on a course of reading which, step 
by step, has led him much farther than he 
originally intended. 

Still another method is the plan of 
“notes and queries,” adopted with so much 
success in the Harvard College and Boston 
Athenzeum libraries, and elsewhere. Ques- 
tions of suggestive interest are here pro- 
posed by some one reader, and answered 
by any other one who may be able to do 
so; and they frequently open attractive 
and profitable fields of research. Nor are 
these all; doubtless there are few libra- 
rians who could not name some one means 
of awakening and directing interest, which 
has been employed with success. In short, 
it is plain that, even for some of the most 
aimless readers, the ordinary methods of 
the library may be so chosen and employed 
as to compel an interest waere none exist- 
ed, and to supply a motive where there 
was absence of motive and aim. A library 
so conducted, particularly if the librarian 
be himself fully interested, may have some- 
thing in its very atmosphere provoking to 
definite methods of reading. 
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Allusion has already been made to the 
impossibility of the librarian personally 
reaching and influencing each individual 
reader. After all, nothing is so effective 
as individual effort, yet, if the librarian be 
wise, he may delegate his influence to 
those who can and will reach the mass of 
his readers. He will find three very potent 
agents in this work;—the clergy, the 
press, and the teachers of the school chil- 
dren. All three of these are important, 
but the latter preéminently ; and the grow- 
ing tendency to codperation between the 
public library and the public school is 
emphatically one to be encouraged. Some 
of the most hearty and efficient help, which 
every librarian gladly acknowledges, comes 
from the intelligent interest which some of 
the teachers take in the reading of their 
pupils. This, however, should not be the 
exception, but the rule. Nowhere ‘except 
in the home) can correct habits be more 
effectively impressed upon a reader, and 
at no time better, than in youth. Too 
large a part of the adult readers in our 
public libraries give evidence, by their 
reading, of a lack of vitality in their men- 
tal habits; too many, by their failure to 
perceive objects and announcements which 
conspicuously appeal to their notice, show 
a neglect in the culture of their observing 
faculties. The children of to-day are the 
adult readers of a few years from now, and 
if they are to prove more intelligent in 
their habits of reading, they must be 
acquainted with the right use of books 
while they are still school children, and 
are forming their habits for life. 

Much valuable effort—and none too 
much—has been directed towards setting 
books before the people and asking them 
to read. It is only right that some of this 
effort should now be directed towards 
leading them so to read as to make 
their use of books a source of perma- 
nent benefit, and a vital force in their 
lives. 
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ON THE 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS PRINTED AT THE 


EXPENSE OF THE NATION.* 


BY W: E. A. AXON, MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUP. 


| eed persons are aware of the extent to 
which the nation pays for the pro- 
duction and printing of statistical, liter- 
ary and scientific works. There is no list 
of them; they are not issued under the 
control of any one department ; and many 
of them are not published in the ordinary 
Some persons vaguely 


sense of the word. 
regard blue books as having about the 


same literary value as old directories and 
would be surprised to find that the gov- 
ernment has any share in the production 
of anything more important or more inter- 
esting. Even those who are familiar with 
the riches buried in the lengthy series 
of “ papers presented to parliament” are 
apt to forget how many other classes of 
works there are printed at the expense 
of the nation. 

Amongst them may be named : 

Papers presented to Parliament: House of 
Lords, and House of Commons. 

Papers published by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

Publications of the Board of Trade. 

Publications of the Commissioners of Public 
Works. 

Publications of the Geological Survey. 

Papers published by the authority of the Sec- 
retary of State for India. 

Publications of the Board of Ordnance. 

Publications of the Board of Admiralty. 

Publications of the Greenwich Hospital. 

Works published by the Record Commission. 

Works published by the State Paper Com- 
mission. 

Chronicles of Great Britain, published by au- 
thority of the Master of the Rolls. 

Publications of the South Kensington Museum. 

Publications of the National Gallery. 

Publications of the War Office. 

Publications of the 
Museum. 

Publications of the Civil Service Commission. 

If we restrict ourselves to the conventional 
“blue book” class an immense store of 


Trustees of the British 


There 


are the valuable series of reports, photo- 


information is at once revealed. 


graphing the commercial and_ industrial 
aspects of various countries ; there are the 
reports of the Historical Mss. Commis- 
sion, of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion, of the Charity Commission, and of a 
score of others of the highest interest to 
the archeologist and to the political econ- 
omist. The subjects are so varied that it 
is impossible to say what is or what is not 
contained in them. One thing is certain, 
that on very many subjects the most 
authentic is that 
those “blue books,” which 'prentice wits 
think it humorous to disparage. ‘The 
publications of the Board of Ordnance 


information given in 


include not only the famous survey-maps, 
but also the fac-simile of that marvellous 
memorial of the condition of England a 
thousand years ago,—the Domesday book. 
They include also the reproductions of 
many important historical documents relat- 
ing to each division of the kingdom. The 
Chronicles published under the authority 
of the Master of the Rolls are in some 
instances our only authentic help to the 
understanding of our past history. They 
are now 2 lengthy series. Then there are 
the books issued by the South Kensing- 
ton Museum which are full of important 
material for the student of the fine arts. 
There are the works printed under the 
control of the Secretary of State for India, 
indispensable alike for the understanding 
of the many political and social problems 
of that land of 
vision of its mighty revolutions in the 
past. 

In view of the great value of these doc- 


wonders, and for the 


uments, it becomes a matter of interest to 
know if they are made fairly available for 


* Read at the December meeting of the Library Association of the United Kingdom. 
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the use of those who may choose to profit 
by them. Mr. Edwards says, “ with strictest 
accuracy, that no books published within 
the Empire are so badly circulated as are 
many of those for which the public pay 
large printing bills.” * 

The truth of this is incontestable. 
of these papers practically do not come 
into the book market at all, and their 
gratuitous distribution is regulated by no 
discoverable principle, but is apparently 
guided only by caprice. Of those which 
are published the prices are sometimes 
fixed in a very extraordinary fashion. 
Take, for instance, the case of the report 
on “ The Superficial Geology of the Coun- 
try adjoining the Coasts of South-west 
Lancashire. By C, E. De Rance, F. G. 
S.,” published by the Geological Survey 
in 1877. Prof. Boyd Dawkins very per- 
tinently says: “ It should be remarked, in 
conclusion, that the price of 17s. for a 
small octavo of 139 p., in paper covers, is 
without precedent and unreasonable, and 
that the policy of absurdly high prices for 
Survey Memoirs, which, as it appears 
from the two last publications, is being 
pursued by the Stationery Office, is certain 
to restrict sale, and thus render them com- 
They cannot be ex- 


Many 


paratively useless. 
pected to pay their cost any more than 
the Reports of Parliamentary Commis- 
sions ; they ought to be issued at a mere 
nominal sum, and distributed with a lib- 
erality like that shown in similar cases by 
the American Government.” (.Vature, 
Sept. 26, p. 562.) 

The free distribution of copies is not 
regulated by any fixed principle. One 
department refuses what another depart- 


ment grants. The Trustees of the British 


Museum very liberally presented their 
publications, including the fac-simile of 
the Alexandrine Codex, several important 
works on Assyrian and classical archxol- 
ogy, and many volumes relating to nat- 
history, to the 


ural Manchester City 
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* Edwards: Free Town Libraries. 1869. p. 101. 


Library. The South Kensington Museum 
authorities have not seen their way to 
sending the volumes produced for them 
equally at the expense of the nation. Still 

more confusing is it to find that works 

which are refused to one institution are 

given to another possessing not superior 

facilities for making them available for the 

public. The remarkably beautiful series of 

“ Illustrations of the Textile Fabrics of 

India ” was presented to the Salford Free 

Library, and refused to that of Manchester. 

The chronicles published by the Master 

of the Rolls were refused to the Manches- 

ter City Library, and afterwards presented 

to the Chetham Library. It is right and 

proper that the favored institutions should 

have these valuable books. It is a matter 

of rejoicing that the authorities confess so 

much, It is equally right that they should 

be presented to all libraries possessing 

equal guarantees of permanence and pub- 

lic usefulness. 

The anomalies of the present slovenly 
way of dealing with such documents have 
long been a matter of notoriety. As far 
back as 1853, there was a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the expediency of distribut- 
ing gratis, under certain regulations, a se- 
lection from the Reports and Returns 
printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons amongst the Literary and Scientific 
Institutions and Mechanics’ Institutes 
throughout the United Kingdom. This 
Committee, after patient investigation, 
unanimously recommended that a selec- 
tion should be made of papers which 
might be thought to have special interest 
for certain localities, and that these should 
be presented to the institutions named. 
They, however, advised an exception to 
this rule with respect to Free Public Libra- 
ries. ‘“ Wherever such libraries are estab- 
lished, your Committee recommend that, 
upon application from the managing body, 
the Parliamentary papers should thereupon 


| 
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be sent to them, free of all charge, imme- 
diately upon publication.” * 

Whoever may be responsible, and what- 
ever may have been the deterrent motive, 
it is certain that the wise recommendation 
of the Select Committee has not been 
acted upon. The powers that be prefer 
that those documents should lie idle in 
warehouses, exposed to many chances of 
disaster, rather than be placed where they 
would have at least a chance of being read 
and turned to profitable account. The 
reply of the Speaker to an application from 
one of the iargest town libraries in the 
kingdom for the papers printed for the use 
of the House of Commons, was that to 
grant it “ would create a precedent which 
would entitle any public library to a simi- 
lar donation.” 
a precedent would be one of the wisest 
established of late years. The good 
results flowing from a more judicious and 


It may be added that such 


liberal spirit are well exemplified in the 
case of the Specifications of Patents. 
These publications, which show the efforts 
of inventive genius in some cases, the ex- 
pedients of the practical man in others, 
and, again, the dreams of mechanical en- 
thusiasts which may or may not be some 
day realized, are distributed freely to every 
library offering reasonable, guarantee for 
their safe custody and public use. Those 
who have watched the interior working of 
town libraries know that this liberality has 
been of high benefit to inventors. It has 
saved many thousands of pounds to hard- 
working men. The ingenious mechanic, 
upon whose mind a sudden flash has come, 
a better way of solving some industrial 
problem, turns over these volumes, and 
finds that his happy thought is already re- 
corded at the patent-office. He is thus 


*As a commentary upon this, it may be men- 
tioned that no copy of this parliamentary paper 
The ex- 
from Mr. 


can be found accessible in Manchester. 
tract given is taken at second-hand 
Edwards’ “ Memoirs of Libraries.” 


Vor. IV., No. 3. 
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saved the waste of, it may be, years of ar- 
duous labor. He is also saved the pay 
ment of the heavy patent fees, which still 
disgrace our nation,and are apparently in- 
tended to punish all poor and ingenious 
men for having brains that they can turn 
to the service of the public. 

America has shown greater wisdom in 
the distribution of public documents. The 
authorities have liberally distributed the 
memorials printed from time to time of the 
history of the republic. Amongst the 
works given to public libranes by order of 
Congress are the various issues of the cen- 
sus, the United States Coast Survey, the 
Laws and Treaties of the United States, 
the works of Alexander Hamilton, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and James 
Madison, the Report of the Wilkes’ Ex- 
ploring Expedition, and many other works 
of great importance, 

No doubt there may be an excess of lib- 
erality in the distribution of public docu- 
ments. ‘Thus Sehor Quesada informs us 
that when a book has been printed at the 
expense of a South American government, 
it is immediately to be found at a low price 
in the old book-shops! * 

These works are printed at the expense 
of the nation, and are presumably designed 
for the increase of sound learning, and for 
the dissemination of accurate information. 
This can only be done by selling them at 
reasonable prices, and by presenting them 
to institutions offering suitable guarantees 
for their careful preservation and for their 
use by the public. Some of our munici 
palities are doing meritorious work for pop 
It is 
surely not too much to ask the government 
to recognize that good work by the gift of 
some of the numerous copies of its publi- 


ular education in its higher aspects. 


cations now “hiding their sweetness in 
the desert air” of the warehouses of the 
Stationery office. 

* “Tas Bibliotecas Europeas,” pon V. C. Ques- 


ada. Buenos Aires, 1876. p. 71. 
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Communications for the Journat, and ail inguiries 
concerning it, should be addressed to Mei.vu. Dewey, 
32 Hawley Street, Boston. Also library catalogues, re- 
ports, regulations, sample blanks, and other library 
appliances. European matter may be forwarded to the 
care of H: R. Tevper, Athenaeum Club, Pail Mail, S. 
London. 

Remitiances and orders for subscriptions and adver- 
tisements should be addressed to Tue Lisrary Journat, P. 
O. Box 4295, New York. Remittances should be made by 
draft on New York, P. O. order, or registered letter. 

Exchanges and editors’ copies should be addressed to 
Tue Lisrary Journat, 37 Park Row, New York. 

The Journal addresses itself exclusively to library 
interests, admitting to its advertising as well as to its 
reading-matter columns only what concerns the libra- 
vian as librarian. It does not undertake to review books 
unless specially relating to library or bibliographical topics. 

The Editors are not responsible for the views expressed 
in contributed articles or communications, nor always 
for the style of spelling, capitalization, etc., in signed 
articles. 

Subscribers are entitled to advertise books wanted, or 
duplicates for sale and exchange, at the nominal rate of 
10 cents per line (regular rate, 25 cents); also to adver- 
tise for situations or assistance to the extent of five lines 
Sree of charge. 


THE date of the Boston Conference being now 
finally fixed for Monday to Wednesday, June 30- 
July 2, and the arrangements well under way, 
it remains only for librarians to set their houses 
in order, and prepare to turn their faces toward 
the library Mecca. It has been the unanimous 
testimony of those who have attended the library 
gatherings, either in America or England, that 
they have repaid the time and cost of the journey 
double and treble,—and that, too, both to the 
librarian in personal inspiration, and to his library 
in the improvements thus set on foot. Library 
trustees will, indeed, find that it pays to send 
their librarian as a delegate, as a library expense ; 
but if they will not do this, the librarian cannot 
afford to stay away. If the hoped-for English 
delegation enjoy and profit by their visit here 
half as much as did the American librarians 
their trip abroad, they will be fully repaid even 
for the transatlantic trip, and there will be very 
great disappointment, especially in view of inter- 
national codperative projects, if there is not a 
considerable English representation. It is to be 
hoped the English party will not be unwilling to 
enjoy the Fourth of July with their American 
cousins. 
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Pror. RoBINSON takes the JOURNAL to task for 
ignorance of the New York State library law. Its 
existence was certainly long overlooked, but we 
had some time since obtained from Hon. D. W. 
Judd, the originator of the bill, the promise of a 
paper on this law, and the causes which have 
made it inoperative. The law is referred to in 
the January JOURNAL, p. 26, in Dr. Homes’s 
Report to the Trustees of the N. Y. State Library 
of Jan., 1878, and the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Trustees of Dec., 1878, and in the 
Scientific American of Feb. 8, 1879. One reason 
of the general ignorance of this statute is that 
in Banks’ edition of the complete Statutes, 1875, 
this bill does not distinctly appear in the index, 
and in the text it is absorbed under the running 
title at the top of the page of “ Library Associa- 
tions.”” The recommendations of the State Edu- 
cation Reports during the last seven years have 
not recognized the existence of this law. The 
Report of the Trustees of the State Library, instead 
of saying that “so few libraries” have been 
established under this law, observes : “ Your com- 
mittee are not advised that any library has yet 
been established or attempted under the provisions 
of this statute.” Specific inquiries made regarding 
libraries like those of Syracuse and Newburgh 
show that they are established under the school 
laws, and in a spirit of accommodation on the 
part of the people, irrespective of the law of 
1872. 


THE question of the distribution of public docu- 
ments, discussed in Mr. Axon’s paper, ought to 
admit of a very simple solution. Mr. Axon draws 
a contrast between the British and the American 
methods of distribution, in favor of the latter, but the 
compliment is not to be rece'ved without protest. 
The American practice is only less unsatisfactory 
—Mr. Spofford, indeed, calls it “ disgraceful” 
(v. 2, p. 26)—since the distribution depends for the 
most part upon the favor of individual Congress- 
men, and a library obtains what it gets by fits and 
starts and often at the expense of great gaps in its 
series. The American Association some time 
since appointed Dr. Homes, Mr. S. S. Green, 
and Mr. Spofford, a committee to draft and pre- 
sent a bill for a better system, but they have not as 
yet made their report. The simple solution is to 
be found in the considerations that these docu- 
ments are printed for the public, and that the pub- 
lic libraries are for the very purpose of bringing 
just such information to the public. One copy of 
each public document should be sent by the gov- 
ernment to the representative libraries of each dis- 
trict, and to all libraries of a stated grade of 
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importance, and the Smithsonian plan of inter- 
national exchanges might usefully be extended to 
facilitate a systematic distribution of public docu- 
ments of foreign value, at least by the British gov- 
ernment to American and by the United States 
government to British libraries. Such a scheme 
might well be made the subject of a memorial 
from the Boston Conference to both governments. 


InN building up successful libraries, it is even 
more necessary at the start to make a strong con- 
stituency of readers, than to make the internal ad- 
ministration of the library all it ought to be. Ina 
word, the readers are of even more importance 
than the 
methods of bettering reading in this issue, by one 


books. For this reason the paper on 
of the men who have had most marked success in 
this direction, should be very carefully studied 
and its suggestions followed in the smaller libra- 
ries. The best readers are the staunchest sup- 
porters of the public library. We shall follow up 
Mr. Foster’s paper by others dealing with this 
same important topic, which will tend to make the 
JouRNAL of especial value in those libraries which 
have to depend for public aid on their success in 
developing public taste aiid aspiration. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


BOSTON CONFERENCE. 

MR. JACKSON, committee on time and place, 
reports that for the accommodation of the college 
librarians and those attending commencements 
the last week in June, the date has been changed 
to Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 30, 
and July 1 and 2. 

The committees, specially that on papers, are 
ready for work, and no time is to be lost in pre- 
paring the work for their reading. We hope to 
commence the list of those who are coming from 
abroad in our next number, also some of the 
excursions and other features of the meeting. 
Suggestions of any kind pertaining to the con- 
ference, should be sent at once to the proper com- 
mittees or to the secretary. Mr. Cutter’s paper 
will be an account of the new classification of the 


Boston Athenzeum. 
A. L. A. CATALOG, 


It is a matter of great regret that few added 
subscriptions have been received since the issue 
of the January number. 
urged to read again the announcements on p. 13, 
and to bestir themselves if they wish this codper- 
ative movement, the most important yet proposed, 


Those interested are 
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to go forward. Many who have been loud in their 
call for something of the kind have failed as yet 
to send in their names, They are all doubtless 
expecting to buy the book, buat think they will 
The result may be the tabling of the whole 

After 
codperative cataloging, few of the advocates give 


wait. 
matter. so many years of agitation for 
the little time necessary to get subscribers for the 
work, after a plan has been carefully matured, and 
all arrangements made. A little effort from each 
one specially interested would insure success, but 
while each waits for the rest to do the work, the 
whole enterprize is in great danger of being 
given up. 

If we can get 150 more subscribers, the work 
will be carried through. It has been proved easy 
to get names if the matter is properly explained. 
Shall we have a codperative catalog ? 

We give below specimens of the letters we are 
getting. The danger of not getting subscriptions 
enough to carry out the plan is the more to be 


If the 


friends of the enterprize will put shoulder to the 


regretted, because we come so near it. 
wheel, it will succeed, but work to be of service 
must be done now. Let us have a hundred more 


letters like these : 


CLEVELAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 7, 1879. 

You may book our Library for 10 copies of the 
A. L. A. Catalog, at $2.50 per copy. We don’t 
need fen, but we want eve more than we do 
twenty-five dollars. I hope other librarians will 
respond as promptly, so that we may get one very 
soon, A. P. MAssrey, Ziérarian. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 8, 1879. 

We will take 10 copies of the A. L. A. Cata- 
log, at $2.50 per copy (or at price mentioned in 
JOURNAL, p. 331). 

We hope to send for more when the book is 
ready. YouN BROTHERS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY, Feb. 13, 1879. 

I tender my personal subscription to the pro- 
posed A. L. A. 
guarantee fund. 


Catalog—one copy—and to the 
This library will be a subscriber 
to one or more copies, probably. 

I am frequently asked by alumni and others of 
this University to make out lists of such works of 
literature, science and art as will form the basis of 
a good private library. The proposed Catalog will 
exactly meet this want, and I shall take great 
pleasure in recommending the same to alumni 
through the medium of the college student papers ; 
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and also by private letter to certain of my acquaint- 
ances. 

In a state like California, where outside of the 
principal towns no good libraries exist, and every 
well-educated person must depend upon himself 
for his reading matter, this Catalog ought to prove 
of great value, and should the fact of its publica- 
tion be known, I am certain many copies would 
be taken up. J. C. Rowe Zidrarian. 


COOPERATION COMMITTEE, 


Alphabetical Transposition. 


The first paragraph on p. §0 referred both to 
titles after authors’ names, and when standing 
alone. The last ten lines of the second paragraph 
were printed through a mistake in directions to the 


printer. The question of applying the rule further 

than proper names, was still under consideration 

by the committee. Opinions and suggestions are 

specially invited before the report is made. 
Metallic numbers for alcoves. 

Several applications have been made for these. 
The committee do not put them on the list, think- 
ing the printed Van Everen numbers as good and 
much cheaper; or the numbers can be painted. 
If wanted, these metal numbers, nickel plated or 
otherwise, can be had promptly through the Sup- 
ply Department, but must be made to order. 


Erasures. 

A request for a very heavy ledger paper for 
shelf-sheets, so that several erasures can be made 
with the knife, leads to the following recommen- 
dations. Never “scrape” library records any 
more than a business ledger. It is of great 
importance, sometimes, in tracing certain facts, to 
know what the word erased was. Ifa word, letter 
or figure is wrong, draw a light line through it, 
to show that it no longer has value ; i. e. cross out, 
but do not obliterate by several crossings. In 
rewriting the new word, letter, or figure, never do 
it upon the old, but above it in a blank space, indi- 
cating its proper place by a caret, and if there is 
any possibility for doubt, by a leader (the line run- 
ning all round the matter to be inserted). Mend- 
ing a word by writing the correct form upon it is 
the best and quickest way, if it is ever desired to 
make it completely undistinguishable. “Mending” 
should never be allowed, except in cases like 
making © into 6 or 9, © into a, etc., where the 
change is slight. 

C: A. CUTTER, 
F: B. PERKINS, > Committee. 
F: JACKSON, 

MELVIL Dewey, Sec’y. 


UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION. 
MARCH MONTHLY MEETING. 


Tue fifth monthly meeting of the second year of 
the L. A. U. K. was held on March 7, at 8 p. m., 
in the board-room of the London Institution, Mr. 
Robert Harrison, treasurer, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Mr. Bignold was pro- 
posed, and Messrs. Latimer and Waite were elect- 
ed members of the Association. 

Among the donations placed on the table was 
the first part of the American Catalogue, which the 
Association owes to the liberality of the publisher. 
This extensive and most valuable work reflects 
great credit upon the skill and accuracy of its com- 
pilers, and must find a place among the biblio- 
graphical apparatus of every librarian. The thanks 
of the Association were also due to the Fletcher 
Library (Burlington, Vt.), and the Victoria Public 
Library (Melbourne), for gifts of interesting cata- 
logues. 

The chairman then called upon Mr. R: Garnett 
to read his paper “On Subject-indexes to the 
Transactions of Learned Societies.” * 

Lord Lindsay (Chairman of Wigan Library 
Committee and President of Roy. Astronom. Soc. ) 
agreed with Mr. Garnett that such indexes were 
much wanted. The work, when finished, would 
be sure to find a ready sale; but no true index 
could be made except by one possessing an accu- 
rate knowledge of the substance of the papers, as 
it frequently happens that the most important fact 
touched upon by the writer is not referred to at all 
in the title. The Amherst classification might be 
adopted, but using combinations of letters instead 
of numbers. The speaker had already classified 
his own special subjects, Astronomy, Mathematics, 
and General Physics, into sub-sections on the 
decimal system. The sections were not similar in 
all respects to those proposed by Mr. Dewey, 
although the principle was identical. Astronomy 
was indexed under about 450 headings. 

Mr. C: Welch (Guildhall Lib.) asked if Mr. 
Garnett wished to abridge titles still further, and 
suggested the Book Analyst as a useful medium 
for current indexes to scientific and literary peri- 
odicals. 

Mr. R: Garnett, in reply to a question, thought 
it would be most advisable to issue special indexes. 
The titles in the Royal Society Catalogue of Sci- 
entific Papers are already sufficiently brief. 

Mr. B. R. Wheatley (Roy. Med. and Chir. 
Society) exhibited some proof-sheets of a forth- 
coming index to his library catalogue, as a speci- 
men-index of a medical and surgical collection. 


* The paper will be published in the JournaL. 
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This very elaborate and useful compilation gives 
citations in dictionary form, with sub-headings, 
under every conceivable subject. The references 
are in chronological order of the publication of the 
book, and are so numerous and precise that the 
want of full titles is not felt. 

The chairman then called upon Mr. J. Vernon 
Whitaker to read his paper “On the use of the 
Printing-Press in Libraries.” * 

Mr. C. Walford said that in legal matters if one 
wanted eight copies of a document it was cheaper 
to lithograph it. As an_ instance of printing 
applied to the special collection of local books, he 
referred to the practice of Mr. Taylor of North- 
ampton, who prints six copies of every title relat- 
ing to his county. 

Conte Ugo Balzani (keeper of the mss., Bib- 
lioteca Vittorio Emanuele) thought that printing 
should be used in library-catalogues in preference 
toms. He had been informed that it was cheaper 
and quicker to print than to make even three 
copies in writing. 

Mr. R. Harrison remarked that the chief infer- 
ence to be drawn from Mr. Whitaker’s very prac- 
tical paper was, that printing can be done better 
and even cheaper by a Pégular tradesman than by 
an amateur typo-librarian. 

Votes of thanks were unanimously passed to 
Mr. Garnett and Mr. Whitaker for their valuable 
contributions. 

The question of the recent experiments in elec- 
tric lighting at the British Museum having been 
introduced, Mr. Garnett said that the trustees and 
officers were all anxious to make the Reading- 
room as useful as possible to the public. Only 
one system had yet been tried, and that at the 
expense of the Jablochkoff Company, whose appa- 
ratus had been used with considerable success. 
Of course the cost would be a serious consider- 
ation; and they must naturally have an increased 
staff. 
ize the expenditure. 

Mr. C: Welch observed that since the Guildhall 
Library had been opened until 9 o’clock, they had 


After all, the Treasury might not author- 


a much better class of readers in the evening than 
at an earlier hour; and, moreover, a higher class 
of literature was in demand. 

Mr. C. Walford said that it was important to 
know who might be expected to make use of the 
privilege of reading at night. He believed that 
many of the regular workers at the Museum dur- 
ing the day-time were mere book-makers and scrib- 
blers in the periodical press. 

Mr. H: R: Tedder remarked that librarians 
must sympathize rather with readers of good old 
books than with writers of bad new ones, but he 


heartily rejoiced at the thought of increased facil 
ities for study and research. 

The following resolution was then carried : 
Asso- 
ciation that all committees appointed by monthly 


“That the Council recommend to the 
meetings be committees of the entire Association, 
and that the third Friday in each month be set 
apart for the work of such committees.” 

Among the specimens of library appliances 
little 
invented and constructed by the Hon. H: Noel 


exhibited was a very ingenious machine, 


Waldegrave (late V. P. of Cambridge Union Soc.) 
for cutting and ruling slips. We hope to give 
a detailed description of the apparatus, which 
can be made in quantities for about 10s. apiece. 
Mr. Tedder also showed props to keep books 
upright on the shelves. They are made in three 
sizes, for F. or Q., O. and D., and are formed of 
thin tin-plate folded in the middle at right angles, 
and covered with black jean to prevent rubbing. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A SUGGESTION FOR DOUBLE INDEXES 

45 Beaufort Street, LONDON, S. W., ? 

23d Feb., 1879. 5 
S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE writes [JOURNAL, 3: 374]: 
“What you want in a good catalogue is: Ist, 
Classification ; 2d, General Index. There lies 
before me the much-lauded ‘ New Classified Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
(L., 1857. 


Two Indexes. 


Great Britain, by Benjamin Vincent.’ 
8°. 17-4928) What is its defect? 
ist, Authors and 
Books. 


two consultations ? 


Persons; 2d, Subjects and 


Why give the inquirer the trouble of 


The two indexes are, I submit, better than one. 
All but promiscuous index-hunters must know 
whether the word they seek be personal or im- 
personal; and to such index-searchers separate 
name and subject indexes are, on the average, but 
half as tiring to search as a single general index, 
because at each search the needful eye-range is 
less by about one-half than that needed in search 
ing a general index. Further, there are two 
bodies of index-searchers, each of which desires 
habitually and almost exclusively to search either 
a personal or an impersonal word index; to both 
these bodies a general index necessitates extra 
labor in searching. 

The defect in the catalogue under notice is that 
the two indexes are printed separately. 

Name and Subject Indexes should, I submit, 
be printed on opposite pages, so as to be alpha 
betically abreast of one another throughout; the 
full advantages, both of separate name and sub- 


* The paper will be published in the Journat. 
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ject indexes, and of a single general index, may 
thus be secured. In this index arrangement the 
fuller of the two indexes should begin on the left- 
hand page, and then as many lines of it as 
“ overbalance ” the lighter index must head the 
right-hand pages; the lighter index will thus 
begin a few lines down the right-hand page at 


each opening. Frep. W. Fosrer. 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK. 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 26, 1879. 

Ir has been repeated I know not how many 
times in the columns of the LIBRARY JOURNAL 
that the great State of New York “has on her 
statute-book no law authorizing taxation for the 
support of public libraries.” (V. 1, p. 364; v. 2, 
p- 7; etc.) 

What are the facts? Turn to the session laws 
of the State, 1872, chapter 458. I give the essen- 
tial provisions of the law as passed May Ist, 1872, 
less than two months after the public library law 
was passed in Illinois. If I mistake not, this 
makes New York the eleventh State in the Union 
to pass such a law. I am not aware that the law 
has been changed in any respect since it was 
passed. It provides: 

1. That any town, city, or village may, by a 
resolution of its common council, board of trustees 
or town auditors, “establish and maintain a free 
public library with or without branches.” 

2. That any town, city, or village may appropri- 
ate money for suitable buildings or rooms, and 
for the foundation of such library, a sum not 
exceeding one dollar for each of its legal voters ; 
and may also appropriate annually for the main- 
tenance and increase thereof, or of any public 
library duly organized under the laws of this 
State, in said town, city, or village, a sum not 
exceeding fifty cents for each of its legal voters in 
the year next preceding that in which the appro- 
priation was made. The moneys raised for this 
purpose are to be assessed and collected as other 
town or city charges. 

The condition on which such appropriation may 
be made is that a majority of all the taxable inhabi- 
tants of said town, city, or village petition or con- 
sent to a petition, to the board mentioned in the 
first section, in writing, for the establishment of 
such library. The right to petition is to be de- 
termined by the last assessment roll. The Judge 
of the County is to decide when the petitioners 
constitute a majority of the tax-payers. 

That so few libraries have been started under 
this law cannot be charged to the law itself. Not 
to express an opinion on all its details, it may be 
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said to be, on the whole, essentially right. The 
reason it has not as yet gone into general use may 
probably be found in our school-district library 
system. Whatever may be said of this system, 
New York can point to the act of 1835, which 
established it, and, if I mistake not, may claim to be 
the first to provide permanently by legislation for 
a reading public. Since then millions of dollars 
have been expended on it in this State. Several 
other States have tried a similar system and failed. 
Perhaps its success in New York has not been per- 
fect. First attempts are usually partial failures. It 
was established many years before the first free 
public library law was passed in New Hampshire. 
In the rural districts it has not been well man- 
aged; in some, probably because the supply came 
before the demand. In the cities, however, where 
many district libraries are usually united in one 
central free library, the system has done much 
good. Indeed, it is not certain but that the 
younger class of readers can be as well furnished 
with books under its provisions as under our 
later law. Managed by boards of education, it 
takes account of the wants of young men and 
women who are supplementing their courses of 
education under the direction of teachers. 

But be its success or failure what it may, it is 
not to be expected that libraries will spring up 
rapidly under the new law in the presence of these 
old ones. This is especially the case in towns 
where colleges are ready to open their libraries to 
advanced readers. Let it be understood that this 
is given as an explanation of the condition of 
things in New York, and not as an opinion adverse 
to public libraries supported by taxation. 

Besides the district-school library law of 1835, 
and the free public library law of 1872, given 
above, we have a general law “ for the incorpo- 
ration of library companies” passed in 1853, and 
another differing from it in some points, “for the 
incorporation of library societies, passed in 1875. 
Is n’t this legislation enough ? 

Now, will not the JoURNAL have respect for our 
pioneer work, and remember that it takes time to 
change old institutions? And will not those 
Western States, many of whose citizens were, 
thirty and forty years ago, in our district schools, 
reading their library books, before free public 
libraries were thought of, please to ask, not, 
“ What is New-York doing?” but, what has New- 
York done ? Otis H. Ropinson. 


MR. CUTTER CONTINUES. 
Boston, Jan. 19, 1879. 
I HAVE introduced an element of complexity 
which will justify the the criticism of the Academy. 
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My class notation is no longer homogeneous. But 
the change has been made for good reasons. It is 
very desirable to have in each class certain form 
subdivisions (Periodicals, Dictionaries, Compends, 
etc.), and for mnemonic reasons to designate them 
in the same way in all the classes. If the first five 
or ten letters are used for this, the capacity of the 
alfabet for marking subject divisions is just so 
much diminished. I have therefore decided to use 
the numbers 0 to 9, prefixing them to the alphabet, 
with, perhaps, the following meanings: 0 Col- 
lected works, essays, etc., 1 Periodicals, 2 Societies, 
3 Encyclopedias, 4 Compends, § Philosophy or 
Esthetics as the case may require, 6 Education, 
Method of study, 7 History, 8 Bibliography, 9 
Biography. Thus if A is Theology, M Medicine, 
P Fine arts, X History, X3 would be a historical 
dictionary, A3 a theological dictionary, M1 a 
medical periodical, At a_ theological periodical, 
X2 the publication of a historical society, M2 of a 
medical society, P8 the History of art, Pg the 
Biography of artists. Of course the same nota- 
tion would be used for the general dictionaries, 
societies, etc., 1 being General Periodicals, 0 Poly- 
graphy, 3 Encyclopzedias, and so on. 

», S. (Feb. 13).—This-is not to be confounded 
with Mr. Dewey’s proposal for a numbering sys- 
tem with a base of 35 letters and numbers. It is 
not intended for the same purpose (that of get- 
ting many subdivisions with few marks), and it 
would not attain that end, because the use of the 
numbers is confined to a special kind of classes 
and subdivisions which prevents their free use 
everywhere as in his plan. In other words, his 
plan can do all that this can and much more. But 
if this does not allow of such great multiplication 
of classes, it does give.a decided additional capacity, 
and has a mnemonic advantage of very considerable 
value. It gives a definite uniform name to certain 
constantly recurring kinds of books, and assigns 
them the same place in every class, which so much 
facilitates the use of the books in a library where 
readers go to the shelves that it may perhaps be 
equivalent to the gain coming from using fewer 
characters. I have not yet had time to make a 
detailed comparison of the two schemes. 

P. P. S. (Mar. 13).—This communication hav- 
ing been left over from two numbers of the Journal, 
I now add, in the hope that the momentum of a 
larger mass may secure its insertion, an account of 
an attempt to get certain mnemonic coincidences in 
the use of the alfabet in class notation. 

The last nine letters of the alfabet are assigned 
in groups of three (R S T, UV W, X YZ) to 
Literature, Geography, and History respectively. 
The first letter of each group (R, U, X) is given 


to what may be called the subject subdivisions ; 
in history, for example, to Ancient history. 
Medieval history, Modern history, Antiquities, 
Numismatics, Heraldry, Biography, etc. ; in Lit. 
erature, to Poetry, Ballads, Drama, Fables, Wit 
and humor, Oratory, Letters, etc. ; in Geography 
to Ancient geography, Modern geography, Math 
ematical geography, Cartography, etc. The s 

letter of each group (S, V, Y) is given to the national 


econd 


subdivisions in the eastern continent and the third 
letter (T, W, Z) to the western continent. 


National Divisions 

Subject 
Divisions 
Western 


Eastern 
Continent 


Continent 


Literature... 


Geography 


History. . Z 


Of course, the subdivisions under R, U, and X 


do not correspond, owing to the difference of sub- 
ject matter, Rk, for example, being Drama and Xk 
Antiquities. But the local divisions can be made 
to correspond exactly. Thus, Tn is the Literature 
of Russia, Vn the Geography of Russia, Yn the 
History of Russia. And it happens that, without 
violating the geographical arrangement, one can 
get a little additional menemonic help from the 
alfabet. Thus, e, f, g, and i stand respectively 
for England, France, Germany, and Italy. I do 
not find that any further contrivance of this sort is 
possible; but then, in most American libraries, 
those four letters cover three-fourths of the ground, 
The table for the Eastern Hemisphere, as it stands 
at present, is : 
S Literature. V Geography. Y History. 
Eastern Hemisphere. 

Europe. 

Treland. 

Scotland. 

England and Wales. 

France. 

Germany. 

Netherlands. 

Italy. 

Switzerland. 

Spain. 

Scandinavia. 

Russia. 
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Austria. 

Greece. 

Turkey in Europe. 

Asia. 

Turkey in Asia. 

Syria, Palestine, etc. 

Persia, etc. 

India, etc., including Indian Ocean. 

China, Japan, etc. 

Siberia, Central Asia, etc. 

Africa. 

Egypt. 

Other countries in Africa. 

The table for Literature will be something like this : 
R Literature. 

R 1, 2, etc. General and form divisions, as 
stated above. 


x eget 


Poetry. 

Poetical romances of the Middle Ages. 
Ballads. 

Drama. 

Parlor drama. 

Dialogs. 

Wit and humor. 

Epigrams. 

Satire. 

Parodies. 

Popular literature in general. 

Folk lore. 

Proverbs. 

Legends. 

Fairy tales. 

Fables. 

Prose romances of the Middle Ages. 
Fiction. 

Fiction (translations). 

Oratory. 

Letters. 

Essays(as literature, not essays on literature). 
Ana, 

Periodical literature (its history). 
Miscellanies. 


Other divisions, not here foreseen, are provided 
for by the use of the ampersand. The first which 
occurs would be marked R&, and put after Rz; 
The same device 

This additional 
character compensates for the loss of o. 

It will be noticed that the national letter is 
Now, if one wants to 


the second, R&a, and so on. 


will be used in other classes. 


always the second one. 
make a subject division uader a country, it is only 
necessary to take the proper subject letter and 
put it in the third place. Thus Ro is Drama in 
general, Se is the Literature of England in gen- 
eral, but Seo is English drama. T, coming in 
the second place after R, is fiction, but when it is 
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in the third place after Se, the combination is 
English fiction. Sft is French fiction, Sgo Ger- 
man drama. It is impossible for any one to re- 
member long systems of class notation; but little 
correspondences of this kind will make it possible 
to remember the marks of a considerable number 
of classes with slight effort. 

But History, Geography, and Literature are not 
the only subjects which require a local arrange- 
ment. Ecclesiastical history, Law, Legislation 
(legislative journals, reports, and other papers), 
Philology—all these in especial, and many other 
subjects in aless degree, could be advantageously 
treated in the same way. Unluckily there are 
not letters enough in the alfabet to allow of 
adopting the same method. We have already 
used up 9 letters, and if we gave three apiece to 
the four subjects named above, there would be 
only five left for Theology (which certainly needs 
two), Sociology, Mathematics, Natural Science 
(which needs three), Technology (which needs 
three), and the Fine arts. The end must be at- 
tained, for it is in the highest degree desirable that 
in these geographical divisions England should 
always be represented by e, France by f, Germany 
by g, and so on; but it must be attained in some 
other way. One that has occurred to me is this: 
in Ecclesiastical history (C), let two sub-letters 
(v and w, for instance, for the eastern and western 
continent) be appropriated to the national divis- 
ions of the ecclesiastical history of different coun- 
tries. Then Cve will be the church history of 
England, Cvg of Germany, and so on for the 
whole table. Similar arrangements can no doubt 
be made in other classes. 

P. P. P. S.—1 find it possible to combine the 
specialization of figures described above with their 
free use in a 35-character notation. Let their 
specialized use be always indicated by prefixing 
0, so that not M3, but Mo3, would be a Medical 
dictionary, Mot a Medical periodical. This, it is 
true, requires us to use one more character for 
the general and form divisions ; but, on the other 
hand, it disengages all the figures except the 0, 
and they can be used as first figures to increase 
the number of classes to 34, and as second figures to 
equally increase the subdivisions under every class. 

P. P. P. P. S. (Mar. 24.)—I1 add first that since 
the geographical table above was in type it has 
been much improved, the changes, however, being 
too extensive to give here, and secondly, that 
having adopted Mr. Dewey’s 35-character notation, 
I shall prepare for immediate publication a scheme 
of classification analogous to the so-called Amherst 
tables. 


No more postscripts from C: A. CUTTER. 
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CIRCULATION OF BOOKS IN ENGLISH FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The following interesting table is taken from 7?iidner’s Literary Record: 


Number of Volumes in Library 


j 
| Circulation during the year 


| 
Reference. | Lending. | Total Reference.| Lending Total 


Birmingham......... 1877 | 343,787 | 48,515 | 41,568 | 90,087 | 259,144 | 398,886 | 658,030 
Blackburn ......... | 1877 | 76,339 | 11,583 | 10,826 | 22,409 | 12,642 | 33,001 | 45,643 
Bolton. | 1877-8 | 82,853 | 26,929 | 14,847 | 41,776 | 80,547 | 77,303 | 157,850 
Cambridge | 1877-8 | 30,078 6,130 | 16,556 | 22,686 | | 55,732 
Dundee 1876-7 | 119,141 5,636 | 25,415 | 31,051 | 94,036 | 151,327 | 245,303 
1877-8 | 34,650 | 2,054 | 8812] 10,866 | 13,537| 19,025 | 32,562 
++ «| 1877 | 493,405 65,537 | 42,481 | 108,018 | 453,585 | 428,520 | 882,105 
Manchester. | 1877-8 | 351,189 | 58,554 | 82,928 | 141,482 | 62,005 | 671,958 | 733,963 
Plymouth ........... | 1876-7 | 68,758 ana | | 7,908 | 9,087 | 115,972 | 125,059 
Rochdale ........ ..| 1877-8 | 44,559 6,996 | 17,982 | 24,978 | 82,833 | 90,654 oF 
Sheffield ...... nae | 1877-8 | 239,946 | 7,101 | §1,782 | 58,883 26,904 356,410 | 383,374 
South Shields | 1876-7 | 45,336 | 3,700 | "8,434 12,134 | 8,924 | 88,769 | 97,603 
Walsall eo ....| 1876-7 | 46,447 — | — 9,958 | |_—"| 40,470 
Westminster. ...... 1876-7 — 10,663| | 99,475 
West Bromwich ..| 1877-8 | 47,918 | 1,855 8,985 10,840 | 1,139 | 78,575 | 79,714 


THE COPYRIGHT TAX IN ENGLAND. 
It is understood that the government intend to 
introduce a new copyright bill into Parliament, 
based upon the recommendations of the recent 
Royal Commission on Copyright. The following 
remarks by a publisher (Mr. E. Marston) deal 
with that side of the question in which all libra- 
rians and publishers are specially concerned : 
“From the time of Charles II. to the present 
time, it has been the privilege of five great public 
libraries, viz., the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the Library of the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh, the Public Library at 
Cambridge, and the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to demand gratuitously one or more copies 
of every book published. I can bear testimony to 
the fact that this is felt to be a very heavy and 
burdensome tax, in many cases an infolerad/e one, 
as it applies indiscriminately to sixpenny pam- 
phlets, and to works published at twenty or thirty 
guineas, of which, perhaps, not more than a hun- 
dred are printed. The compulsory gift of five 
copies of such works not unfrequently converts a 
small profit into an absolute, heavy loss. It is 
very satisfactory to find that the Commissioners 
join with one voice in recognition of the injustice 
of taxing authors and publishers for the mainte- 
nance of wealthy public libraries, and very justly 
ask why the public, or the bodies to be benefited, 
should not pay for the books they require. The 
conclusion they have come to is that ‘so much of the 
existing law relative to the gratuitous presentation 
of books to libraries as requires books to be given 
to libraries other than the British Museum should 
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be repealed.’ The Commissioners, it will thus 
be seen, do not propose to interfere with the gift 
of one copy to the British Museum, and to this, 
when coupled with the copyright certificate pro- 
posed to be given on its receipt (on payment of a 
fee of a shilling), there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion on the part of authors or publishers.”” See p. 
18-19 of “Copyright, national and international, 
from the point of view of a publisher.”’ (London, 
S. Low & Co., 1879. O. 47 p.) 


ALMOST A FIRE. 


Mr. CORNELIUS WALFORD’S insurance library, 
with his large and rare collection of books and 
pamphlets on special subjects—short-hand, the 
great London fire, 12,000 sheets of the copy of the 
great Insurance (¢ yclopa lia, and the other treas- 
ures accumulated during his busy life—were near 
destruction Christmas night. A brick, left out of 
the flue when the scaffolding was put up, was not 
replaced; soot worked its way through this little 
opening, and accumulated for years above the 
ceiling. This ignited; a lady noticed the heat of 
the walls of her room, and called attention to it. 
Mr. Walford was at the Isle of Wight, but his sons 
took steps so wise that they merit special record. 
The servants were organized into a fire brigade, 
baths placed near the heated walls and filled with 
water. No fire engines were near, and though 
sent for at once, they did not get there until half 
an hour later. A poker thrust through the wall 
showed the danger real. The rare books and 
pamphlets being just below, there was almost as 
much danger from water as from fire. Wet flan- 
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kept from breaking out into flames. When the 
firemen arrived they appreciated the danger from 
water, and by the use of hand-pumps and by 
tearing down the ceiling, gradually the fire was 
put out with comparatively little damage. 

Mr. Walford, in the Isle of Wight, strangely 
thought he smelled fire, which he would have 
found to be a fact, had he been in London. The 
congratulations of friends from all sides show how 
general and deep is the interest felt in his work. 

The delegates to the London conference will 
remember the hospitalities tendered them at the 
charming home in Belzize Park Gardens, and will 
be grateful that it still remains so in fact as well 
as in their memories. 


THE SCHWARTZ MNEMONIC CLASSIFI- 
CATION. 

THE plan (see v. 4, p. 3) is ingenious, and has 
been worked out with no little labor. Probably it 
could not be much improved if the principle is to be 
carried out at all. Itis to me a good illustration of 
the impossibility of making a satisfactory mongrel 
classification. They seem to combine, not the ad- 
vantages, but the disadvantages, of a strictly classed 
and a strictly alfabetical system. Glancing thru this 
table of classes, we find agreat many subjects not in 
their alfabetical place. Nearly all the double head- 
ings, like D 5, /talian and Spanish, have the second 
word in the wrong place. There is no possible 
reason, except arbitrary memory, why one would 
look under D and 5 for Poetry of Spain. Having 
read the preface, any one would be sure to look 
under P and s. The scheme is necessarily full of 
such inconsistencies. Bending everything to the 
alfabetical order, forces strange arrangements upon 
the author. A few will illustrate. <A 3, Fine art 
in general, between Carpentry and Games. D2 & 
9, Shakspere, at the opposite end from Luglish 
drama. E 2,6, & 9, Sweden under D, Switzerland 
under N, and Greece where the W’s belong. 5, 
Spanish under I, and German fiction under T, as 
Teutonic. The most common and best word for a 
class is thus often put aside for a poorer one, that 
happens to begin with the letter wanted. G 4, Po/- 
itics under G,and Ul. S. politics at the end. O 
Arabs under M. U 2, 4,7, & separate U. S. 
matters in a sad way. W, at the end, seems to 

override all the best rules of classification. Why 
a collection of books on Science should be put in 
this raisonné lumber room, instead of with the other 
books on science, is beyond ordinary comprehen- 


sion. In the main classes we have a similar 
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nels were kept on the heated walls, and the fire 


arrangement, distorted for the sake of following 
the alfabet. The headings read strangely enough ; 
the mind is jerked from pole to pole— Zthnology, 
Drama, Europe, Fiction, etc. It makes of the clas- 
sification a partial and poor index, consultable only 
by means of a second index, when it should be a 
good table of contents of the library. An index is 
as much needed to find what word has been chosen 
as in any other classification to find where any 
topic is placed. Why not make the classification 
satisfactory as such, and go to it by asimilar index ? 
As a matter of fact, the attendants in the library, 
the only ones that would be able to follow this to 
the shelves, will learn a logical system on the 
shelves, so as to go to it easier than they will learn 
this é#genious plan and its applications. For this 
statement I ask the opinions of experienced libra- 
rians. Runners soon learn in just what part of the 
library any given subject may be found, and go to 
it almost by instinct, as a boy soon learns to read 
words without spelling them out. I therefore sub- 
mit my admiration of the ingenuity and labor with 
which the author has developed this scheme, and 
venture the opinion that there are many much bet- 
ter for practical use. Among the many, I should 
put that of Mr. Schwartz, as used in his library, 
high on the list—very far above his new mne- 


monic system. Metvit Dewey. 


I have no faith in judgments on library methods 
in advance of proving them. For an early instance 
of this practical test (on different subject-matter, it 
is true), by a person of the highest literary stand- 
ing, see I. Samuel, xvii., 39. As I have not used 
Mr. Schwartz’s proposed classification, I cannot 
say at all whether it is a good one or not. I con- 
sider, however, that as classifications for literary or 
studious purposes this and similar systems are un- 
satisfactory, because they are not adjusted solely to 
these objects of a classification, but too much to 
the mechanical ones of convenience of recording, 
convenience of delivery, etc. Any classification 
requires the aid of an alphabet of topics. 

F: B. PERKINS. 

Mr. Schwartz’s scheme, though very attractive 
at first sight, is unsatisfactory in the choice of sub- 
ject-names (which is too much affected by the 
desire to get words that will fit an alfabetical 
arrangement), and still more in their collocation. 
It would not be well to overlook this defect, even 
if the scheme afforded great assistance to the mem- 
ory; but since it will require no inconsiderable effort 
to remember what names are chosen, I do not see 
that the mnemonic advantages compensate for in- 
congruities of nomenclature and arrangement. 
C: A. CUTTER. 
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MONTHS IN BRIEF ENTRIES. 
A CORRESPONDENT takes 
3> P- 349), writing that he finds the 


exception to the 
answer (Vv. 
practice uniformly to put the month first, and the 
day after the line; that it takes nearly 80 motions 
of the pen to write my 20 characters, while the 
months with the line require only about 50. He 
gives as his library motto: “ First accuracy, then 
rapidity.” 

In answer I would state that in my large cor- 
respondence the practice is about equally divided, 
but the weight of argument is certainly with the 
English, who put first the day of the month as 
most important. There is no room for argument 
as to the confusion of using numbers as long as 
they are widely used with different meanings. In 
fact the office is often puzzled to know whether 
5 3 means 5 Mr or 3 My. 


motto then requires us not to use the ambiguous 


The admirable library 


figures. 

It is true that my system takes 80 motions of 
the pen, against 50 for the figures, but on writing 
both systems on trial, my first comparison will be 
found the more accurate, 20 characters for my sys- 


The objector overlooks 


tem, 26 for the figures. 
the fact so important in short-hand, and all rapid 


characters are each 
To make 
this plain, write some long word like independent, 
ten times, and then write as often a number of 11 


writing, of continuity. His 
written separately ; mine run together. 


figures. 

It requires so long and constant use of the sym- 
bols to get rid of the hesitation as to whether 
September is 8 or 9, that few ever reach that point. 
With the letters 
no one could write anything but S for September. 


A mistake is easily made here. 


I claim therefore that accuracy and rapidity both 
weigh on the side of the new abbreviations, which 
in practical use give perfect satisfaction. M. D. 
[Since the above was written, the Codperation 
Committee has adopted the letter abbreviations 


here advocated. See p. 50. ] 


TRAGACANTH AS A LIBRARY 
PASTE. 
THIS gum may be made into a mucilage for 
library purposes by simply dissolving one or two 


GUM 


ounces in an open-mouthed vessel with cold water. 
The 


degree of consistence adapted to most of these 


It will be ready for use in a few hours. 


purposes is that which is between the ordinary 
mucilage from gum arabic and the paste made 
from boiled flour. The brush to be used may be 
of the size of a house-painter’s brush, flat or 


round. 
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The merits of tragacanth are: 1. It dissolves 
and forms a mucilage without the necessity of 
employing heat, as in the case of using wheat 
flour. 2. It does not, if it strikes through thin 
paper, like that of many newspapers, discolor the 
paper, and render it with the lapse of time illegible, 
as frequently happens from the use of mucilage 
made from gum arabic. 3. As fast as the muci 
lage becomes too viscid for use by evaporation or 
by the absorption of its moisture in use, more 
water may be added, rendering it immediately ser 
viceable as at first. 4- It does not become useless, 
as does flour paste, when by long standing it has 
become indurated. It will continue to redissolve 
by adding water as long as any gum remains. 
5- When it becomes nex essary to detach any slips 
that have been pasted, upon soaking the sheet of 
slips with water, it may easily be done, and neither 
the one or the other shows any change by discolor- 
ation or defacement. 6. When drops of the paste 
fall upon woolen garments, the film, after drying, 
will rub off with slight friction; and when drops 
of it fall upon paper, it leaves no more trace when 
dry than would a drop of water. 

Fresh gum and water can be thrown in upon 
the mucilage as it diminishes by use, and the new 
and the old readily blend. The vessel may remain 
uncovered, the brush standing in it. A medium 
quality will answer for most and perhaps all pur- 
poses. It rarely turns sour. Whenever a large 
number of index or other slips have been arranged 
for pasting, the mucilage may be applied first to 
the whole of a long sheet at once, and not to each 
slip. For cuttings to be pasted into a scrap-book, 
it is best to apply the mucilage first to the cutting. 
This mucilage is the one which has been chiefly in 
use in the New York State Library during the last 
H. A. Homes. 


twenty-five years. 


BIBLIOGRAFY. 
EDITED BY CHARLES A, CUTTER, 
2. RECORD OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(The extracts made in this department are much condensed, 
and connecting words are often altered or inserted in order to 
piece the sentences together. } 
\. Library economy, history, and reports. 
ANDERSON, Jas. Maitland. 
Andrews ; a hist. sketch. Cupar, pr. in the Fife 
herald office, 1878. 3+ 88 p. S. 


The Library, p. 69-75. List of the published writings of 


The University of St. 


the present principals and professors, with a selection from 
their contnb. to periodical literature, p. 76-88 

Library founded in 1612; in 1687 had 1234 works; from 
privileges, which were 


1710 to 1837 enjoyed copynght 


changed into an annual allowance of £630. The library is 


rich in English and foreign theol. and philos. works; natural 
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history and the physical sciences are well represented. For- 

eign literature, except the Oriental, is almost wanting. There 

are a number of rare books, including about 70 fifteeners. 

The annual increase is about 1200 v., the total about 86,000 v 

The average number of readers per annum for 15 years has 

been 207. There is no classification on the shelves. An 

author catalog was printed in 1826 (608 p., F); a new one has 
been just finished after 14 years’ intermittent labor, at a cost of 
nearly 

Boston Pus. Lis. Bulletin, Jan. 1879. Vol. 4; 
no. 1. [Boston, 1879.] 36 p. O. 

Contains lists of works on heraldry by Mr. Knapp, and on 
Afghanistan by Mr. Swift, the contin. of Mr. Perkins’s 
mental philosophy, and the conclusion of his Amer. local 
history 
Fiscuer, Prof. L: King Mathias Corvinus and 

his library. 

“A lecture delivered in 1878 in Vienna. Noticed in the 
Contemporary review, 34: 609. Prof. Fischer is not inclined 
to estimate numerically this collection at much over three thou- 
sand volumes. A catalog of 115 mss. appended to his 
lecture ‘from its fulness of detail offers a good study of med- 
izeval literature.’ C8 
GENERAL Soc. OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN 

OF THE City oF N. Y. 93d ann. rep., Jan. 1. 

N. Y., 1879. 48 p. O. 

Total 55,998 v., tg0r less than last year, owing to 3997 
duplicates having been given away; use 128,228, about 16 v. 
to each reader. 

K. K. Kriecs-Arcuiv. Geschichte u. Mono- 
graphie. Wien, Verlag des k. k. General- 
stabes, 1878. 31.+122p.8. 2.80 m. 

“The Archiv was founded by Prince Eugene in 1711, 
organized on scientific principles by Grandduke Charles, 
further developed by Lacy, Radetzky, and Hess, and received 
its present form from Freiherr von Kuhn. It now possesses 
1,500,000 documents, 22,000 MAPs ON 130,000 sheets, and over 
40,000 v., admirably arranged and provided with everything 
that could facilitate their use." —V. A 

Leeps Liprary. 8th ann. rep. Leeds, 
Dec. 1878. 20 p. O. 

Ref. lib. > added, 1197 v.; total, 21,947; issued, 61,324; 
visits to the Central News Room, 914,747. Central Lending 
Lib. : added, 2711 v. ; total, 21,290; issued 248,457. Branch 
Lend. Libs. : added, 16,889; total, 68,316; issued, 228,619. 
Losses, 1870 - 78, 1-1062 of the stock = 1-31,200 of the issues. 
Total expenditure, 1870-78, on books, fixtures, magazines and 
newspapers, £13,341.7.11. There are 20 branches, a larger 
number than in any other public library 
LiverPpoo. Free Pus. Lin., MUSEUM AND 

WALKER ArT GALLERY. Liverpool, 1879. 

27 p. O. 

Reference Lib. : added, 1859 v., total, 67,396; use, 437,476 
v., 51,654 q. and m. mags., 220,258 w. periods., 11,152 
patents. Theology, Morals, etc., show the largest issues, 
Science and the Arts next, then History, etc. Lending Libs.: 
added, 639 v., total 42,601 ; issues, 441,224, of which Prose fic- 
tion about 75 per cent. ; History, etc., 9%; Miscel. lit., 8%; 
Science and Arts 5"); Theology, etc., 2") 


MILWAUKEE Pup, Lip. Act, rules and regu- 
lations. #.f., May 1878. 16 p. O. 


See Lin. JouRNAL, 3: 190. 

“No member of said board of Trustees shall become, or 
cause himself to be interested, directly or indirectly, in any 
contract or job for the purchase of books, pamphlets or other 
matter pertaining to the library.” 

‘* No appropriation shall be made or indebtedness contracted 
to an amount exceeding $100, without the concurring votes of 
a majority of all the members of the Board.” 

MERCANTILE Lis. Assoc. OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
26th ann. report. San Fr., 1879. 34+1 p. O. 
Added, 1893 v. ; total, 48,125; issued, 84,987 (Eng. fiction 

and Juveniles 75.5 per cent., Travels 3.8, Biog. 3, Belles Let- 

tres 1.8, Sci. 4.6, Hist. 3.2, Span. .1, French 2., Germ. 1.4, 

Relig. .6); Members, 1656. 

MULLINS, J. D. Free Libraries and news-rooms : 
their formation and management. 3d ed.: with 
consid. add. London, Sotheran, 1879. 63 p. S. 

NEWTON (Jass.) Free Lip. Ann. report, for 
1878. Boston, 1879. 35 p. O. 


Added, 1218 v., 120 pm. ; total, 13,975 v., 181 pm.: issues, 
81,030 (Fiction 67.30 per cent.; Geog., Biog., and Hist., 
15.83; Sci. and arts, 4.67). The percentage of Fiction has 
fallen from 73.97 in 1876 and 71.78 in 1877, which the Super- 
intendent attributes in part to the publication of a brief subject 
catalog of juvenile works in history, science, and English 
literature for the special use of children in the public schools. 

“In view of the great expense involved in editing and print- 
ing a catalog of our Library with the fulness and accuracy of 
the standard of modern cataloging, I have sought a substitute, 
which, used in connection with our full card catalog when 
completed, will answer all practical purposes. I called the 
attention of your Board to a proposition from a committee of 
the A. L. A. to edit, without expense to this Library, a subject 
catalog embracing 5000 titles of the best works on all subjects, 
most of which will be found in our collections. 

“It is further proposed that such selections shall be carefully 
revised by specialists in the several departments of literature, 
science, and art, and the whole liberally furnished with care- 
fully prepared explanatory notes; and finally, provided your 
Board assume the cost of composition, paper, press-work, and 
birding of the first edition, the committee will give the whole 
matter of publication their careful supervision, and the expense 
will be far less than if such a catalog were published in the 
usual way. The notes appended to a large proportion of the 
titles would, after the careful revision which is promised, at 
once place this catalog far in advance of any which the skill or 
means at our command could otherwise secure; and while it 
would embrace a large proportion of the most useful works in 
our Library with our book numbers, it would also indicate 
such omissions in our collections of standard works as our 
Library Committee would no doubt purchase at the earliest 
opportunity. There are at present some gooo titles in our 
Library, of which some 4000 are so seldom called for as to 
justify referring all inquiries concerning them to the card cata- 
log. To cull out from the whole collection only those works 
whose literary or scientific value gives them a classical or 
authoritative reputation is a task requiring the combined skill 
of the scholar and specialist, and the result of such labors will 
surely be the best manual for all classes of readers.” 


WATERTOWN FREE Pus. Lis. 1th ann. report. 
Boston, 1879. 57 p. O. 


Added, 752 v., 1524 pm. and papers; total, 11,547 v. and 
8480 pm; issued, 29,424 v.; lost 2 v. The slip method of 
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charging has been introduced. The librarian urges the need 
of a new edition of the catalog to include the present 9 supple- 


ments, and of a fire-proof library-building, remarks upon the 


ing, and suggests 


desultory character of young people's re 
that the Trustees should institute “‘ a course of public lectures 
that would be at once instructive and entertaining ; that would 
tend to lead people to books for the aid that good books can 
give ; that would prevent the young from reading poor books. 
These lectures, while occupied chiefly with the riches of our 
English literature, would incidentally impart some information 
on the best methods of reading and study, and, by the per- 
sonal enthusiasm of lecturers, lead to a new interest in the 
best sources of knowledge. A course might be arranged that 
might not only pay for themselves, but do something towards 
furnishing the material to supply the demand which the 


lectures themselves would create." 

Die Bibliothek d. Koinigin Amalia Augusta von 
Sachsen ; [von] J. Pletzholdt].— Neuer Anz., 
Jan. 2p. 


The Birmingham Free Library.— Saturday rev., 


> 


Jan. 1 


The Boston Public Library in danger hourly ; how 
it might be swept away by fire; a new building 
necded. — Bost. d. Globe, March 2. 1 col. 


1' col. 


“« The public library has a direct pecuniary value to our city 
Remove it, or by neglect of needed precautions allow its de 
struction, and not only will 33,000,000 worth of books be lost 
to the world—some of them not to be replaced — but Boston 
will lose one of its attractions to people from beyond her bor. 
ders. 3unker Hill monument, Faneuil Hall, the old state 
house, the Old South, the Public Library — it is because Boston 
possesses these things that, every year, so many visitors come 
to the city. Here alone are to be found monuments of the 
olden time. The people of the West and South look to Boston 
as the historic city of the land.” The library is declared 
to be in danger from “the wooden ‘ annex,’ —architecturally 
an abortion and practically an invitation to ‘ the devouring ele 
ment’ to seek lodgment — which has been built at the rear of 
the building. There is a stable—one of the most hazardous 
buildings from an insurance point of view — facing the very 
space on which stands the edifice built to keep secure the great 
public library of Boston. Let a fire get foothold in that stable, 
and it would be almost impossible to prevent sparks from ignit 
ing the wooden addition which, through some mistaken econ 
omy, the city fathers have suffered to be constructed there. 
Of course, with the hose service and extinguishers at the com- 
mand of the library management, the work of the flames 
might be stopped. But the damage to books by water and 
smoke would be only less serious than their absolute destruction 
by fire. . In the arrangement of the rooms, the distribution 
of alcoves, and in many other details, the edifice is defective. 
The poorly lighted, miserably ventilated ‘lower hall,’ with its 
lack of proper waiting-room, its inconvenient arrangement 
generally, is a sufficient proof of the mistakes made in con- 
struction. ... The land is assessed at $140,500. The build 
ing itself is valued at $380,000. . A new site —one occu 
pying at least a square—should be obtained, and the Back 
Bay is the best locality. A new building would secure many 
improvements in management not now practicable. Conven 
iences for students could be provided, the general public could 
have its comfort well cared for by the establishment of suitable 
waiting-rooms, and by better methods in the distribution of 
books; valuable collections of newspapers, which for lack of 


room are now stored in the basement, could be made accessi 
ble, and the libraries could be made available for a longer num 


ber of hours in the day Ihe existing edifice might be used 


for some public purposes —the registry of deeds has been sug 


gested by some 

Fiirstlich Reussische BibliotheZen; [von] A. Hof 
meister.—.V. Anseiger, Feb. 1% p. 

Situation des bibliothéques populaires (extraits des 
réponses au Questionnaire).—Au/. de la So 
Franklin, Dec. 10 p. 

The State Library [of N. aot report to the Board of 
Regents of the University. 4 


Jan. 1% col. 


Made by a Committee of the Board, and occasioned by Mr 
Homes’s report, which was noticed in the Linrary jouRNAL, 
3: 27. Mr. Homes’s report is highly praised by the Commit 
tee and all its recommendations adopted, excepting that they 
“are not prepared to recommend present definite action” in 
regard to the proposed system of public town, city, or vil 
lage libraries The Trustees followed the opinions of the 
Committee by adopting a senes of ordinances, of which the 
following are the most impertant: 

That the occupation of the room of the law department 
of the library as a study and reading-room, and the use of 
its volumes as text-books by law students, is prohibited 

3. That the general department of the library is primarily 
designed for the use of the Legislature and officers of the 
State, and for reference by historical and professional students 
and those interested in special lines of inquiry; and the libra 
riun is instructed not to deliver to visitors for general and con 
tinuous reading in the library works of fiction, light literature, 
travels, literary periodicals, and publications of light character 

4. That the standing Committee is instructed to give to 
the librarians of the general and law departments respec 
tively the control of such shares of the annual appropriations 
for the purchase of books as may from time to time seem 
proper to enable said librarians to make the ordinary pur 
chases for their respective departments 

That said librarians report in detail to the Committee on 
the library at each regular meeting their purchases since 
the last previous report, and that the supervisory power of 
said Committee and of this Board be fully retained." 

What shall we read? by W. W. Gist.—Ohio 
educ, monthly, Feb. 4p. 

On the conflicting advice about reading, given by Prof 
Matthews, in his “‘ Getting on in the world,” “The great 
conversers,” “*‘ Hours with men and books.”’ 

“ He advises a thing very positively, and then throws out a 
caution not to do that thing. He thinks that a reader should 
confine himself to one author, but at the same time read all 
the other authors that he possibly can He thinks it is 
stultifying for a young man to follow out a systematic course 
of reading simply because some one has recommended it, 
and yet he advocates the appointment of a professor to do 
that very thing. He thinks one should read a book very 
carefully, and assimilate it, and still he asserts that one of 
the arts to be learned is how to skip and skim a book so that 
it may be disposed of in one evening, or in a short time at 
most. He simply bewilders. He leaves the young reader 
less able to settle the subject than he was before he had 
plodded through so many pages of contradictory advice.” 

But what is Prof. Matthews to do? The opinions quoted 
above are all true, and none of them is true exclusively 
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B. Catalogs of libraries. 
BopLe1aAN Liprary. Calendar of charters and 
rolls preserved in the Bodleian Library; by W. 
H. Turner, under the direction of H. O. Coxe. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1879. 8°. 315. 6d. 


Reviewed by H: G. Hewlett in Academy, Feb. 22. 1% 
col 


BROOKLYN Liprary. Catalogue. 

“ A feature of the work which adds greatly to wuts value for 
general reference is its incidental indexing of periodical litera- 
ture from the date of Poole’s Index (1852) to the present 
time. This is so thoroughly done as to make the catalogue a 
practical continuation of Poole’s Index to date. Some notion 
of the extent to which this work has been done may be gained 
from mention of the fact that in the class Biography, alone, 
there are about eight thousand references made to magazine 
articles and to single chapters of books, each under its appro- 
priate subject, while to make this part of the work as com- 
plete as possible a brief characterization is given, with dates of 
birth and death, of each of the three thousand persons whose 
biographies are named in the list. 

“In one word, we have in this catalogue a masterly work 
which has certainly no superior among books of its class, 
while its value as a general bibliography, without direct refer- 
ence to the library for which it is made, will be heartily recog- 
nized by all scholars and students.” — Lvening Post, Jan. 27. 
FRANCE. MINISTERE DE L’INSTRUCTION Pus, 

Catalogue gén. des mss. des biblioth. pub. des 

départements. Tome 6: Douai. Paris, imp. 

nat., 1878. 11+ 912 p. 4°. 

K. Bayer. Hor- STAATSBIBLIOTHEK ZU 
MONcHEN. Der Journalsaal u. die neuere peri- 
odische Literatur; von F: Keinz. Miinchen, 
Ackermann in Comm., 1879. 31.4 39p. 8°. 


An alfabetical list of the ro20 periodicals taken, with a 
classed synopsis. 


c. Bidbliografy. 
Brunet, Gust. La bibliomanie en 1878. Paris, 
1878. See Lip. JOURN., v. 3, p. 377°*. 


The Saturday rev., Jan. 11, has a pleasant 3 col. article on 
this, from which we make the following extracts : 

* Except perhaps doctors and dentists, no class seems to be 
so little affected by general commercial depression as the per- 
sons who minister to what are commonly called ‘ tastes." 

“ The rational bibliomaniac is a useful man in his genera- 
tion. It is to him that scholars are indebted for the preser- 
vation of the materials they work with. But the varieties 
of the bibliomaniac are as many and diverse as those of the 
dog. There is the first-edition man and the choice-edition 
man and the early-press man, to whom the printer is an infi- 
nitely more important man than the author, and the variety 
man, in whose estimation a unique spelling-book ranks above 
a first folio Shakspeare. And then there is the whole category 
of specialists; and probably there is no class of books, from 
bibles to almanacs, that has not its special devotees. Of late 
years however, a new variety has come into existence. Bind- 
ing, from being a secondary consideration, has contrived to 
push itself into the first place, and the first question —in 
France at least—about any volume is, ‘Who was the binder 
and how has he bound it?"; next, ‘ What is the book ?" 

“M. Brunet, the author of the ‘ Manuel de librairie,’ had a 
great deal to do with the first outbreak of this ‘douce manie,’ 
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as the pamphlet tenderly calls it. At the Parison sale in 1853, 
after what Philomneste calls a ‘lutte acharnée,’ he carried off 
a Télémaque at the price of 1700 fr., and that not even an 
original or choice edition, but simply a copy distinguished by 
the Longepierre stamp, now nearly as great an object of wor- 
ship as the Grolier. The same copy ‘vhen last observed was 
quoted in one of M. Fontaine's catalogues at 4000 fr. Its 
original cost to M. Parison was 36 fr. As an instance of the 
power of binding, pure and simple, we may take Bruncet’s 
copy of the ‘fermiers g*néraux’ ed. of the ‘Contes’ of La 
Fontaine, bound by Derome, and by some held to be his 
chef-d'ceuvre. It cost Brunet 675 fr.; it fetched 7100 at his 
sale, 10,000 shortly afterwards, and finally reached 13,000. At 
the last sale the purchaser paid something like £500 for a 
special example of Derome’s binding on two littl 12mo 
volumes. The book is of course a valuable one, or it would 
not have had Derome’s best skill exerted upon it; but its 
value bears just the same proportion to the price as the value 
of the rough block of pure marble bears to the sum paid to 
Gibson or Story for the finished statue. 

“‘Derome is by no means the only one whose work is 
sought for with this frenzied cagerness. There are other 
names, such as Le Gascon, Du Seuil, Thouvenin, Padeloup, 
Boyet, any one of which is sufficient to raise wild biddings in 
the Rue Druot. Among the bindings of the present day the 
Trautz-Bauzonnet work holds somewhat the same place that is 
held by Derome’s among those of the past ‘here are plenty 
of first-class artists— Lortic, Thibaron, Hardy, Chambolle — 
whose workmanship outside a book will make it ten or 
twenty times as desirable as it would have been in some 
ordinary, obscure binding. But for giving a book a cata- 
logue appraisement that seems to have come from Bedlam or 
of 


Trautz-Bauzonnet. Scarcity will in a great measure account 


the Bicétre, there is nothing like the ‘nom magique’ 


for this, for it is said that about 200 v. per annum is the maxi- 
mum produce of the artist's atelier, but no one will deny the 
merits of his work. In finish it is perfect, and of its efficiency 
there can be no doubt. If it has a fault it is common to the 
whole school of modern French binding, which, as is pointed 
out in a pamphlet just issued by MM. Marius Michel, ‘relieurs 
doreurs,’ is too much given to servile reproduction of the 
work of the 17th and 18th century binders, and too regardless 
of the proprieties of binding 

“One consequence of the craze is beginning to manifest 
itself already. ‘ Libraries’ or ‘collections’ of books are be- 
coming rarer every day in France. In the first place, none 
but a millionaire could put together anything deserving these 
names on the terms which the new fashion dictates; and then, 
as the books are for show, not for use, their numbers and their 
use must be considered with a view to that end alone. Con- 
sequently, one never hears now of a library being put up for 
sale. It is always the ‘cabinet’ of M. So and So; indeed, 
MM. Morgand et Fatout go a step further, and speak of the 
‘musée’ of an eminent bibliophile. The tendency is thus to 
rob the insanity of the bibliomaniac of its one redeeming feat- 
ure. His function in the economy of society is to act as a 
feeder to our national and public libraries, and it is to this end 
that he has been endowed with his peculiar inquisitive in- 
stincts. Let these be directed into such a channel as the 
binding mania, and he becomes a less estimable, because a 
more extravagant, maniac than the cracked-china man or the 
postage-stamp collector. 

“Inthe preface to their catalogue, —in itself a bibliographi- 
cal treasure, — MM. Morgand et Fatout venture on some spec- 
ulations on the future of bibliomania in France. They have 
no taith in the permanence of the present rage for binding and 
illustration, and they think that the early editions of Greek and 
Latin classics have had their day; but the original editions of 
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the French classics, more especially the moralists, the poets, 

and the dramatists, are certain to rise in value every year 

Fine copies are growing scarcer every day. The small Quen- 

tin Bauchard collecti m, which cost 30,000 ff and eight years’ 

time, sold for 154,569 fr. But those days have gone by The 
holders of choice books know their value too well. There is 
no cheap market now to buy in, no bargains to be made." 

BULLEN, G: Bibliographical account of Uncle 
Tom’s cabin. (Pages 39-58 of Stowe, Mrs. 
B. Uncle Tom’s cabin. Boston, Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co., 1879. O.) 

CHEVALIER, Z’@5d¢ Ulysse. Joanne d’Arc: bio- 
bibliographie. Montbéliard, imp. Hoffmann, 
aotit 1878. 19 p. 12°, 

From his “ Répert. des sources hist. du Moyen-Age.” 

— N.S. Jésus Christ: bio-bibliographie. Mont- 
béliard, imp. Hoffmann, Nov. 1878, sop. 8. 
From the “ R, pert.” 

Corpier, H. Bibliotheca Sinica, dict. bibliog. des 
Ouvrages rel. a Empire Chinois. Tome 1, 
fase. 1. Paris, Leroux, 1879. 19 + 223 p. 8 
in 2 col. 59 fr. for the whole work. 

Reviewed by A. W. in 7ribner’s lit. record, 1879, p. 5, 6 
175 col 
HENSHAW, S: The entomological w; itings of G: 

H. Horn; ed. by G. Dimmock. Camb., Mass., 

the editor, Jan. 1879. 6 O.  (Dimmock’s 

special bibliog., no 2.) 20 cts; on title slips 

50 cts. 

Hereafter the “* special bibliographies will be put on sale 
only in pamphlet form Each reference will be independent, 
as heretofore, so that by [buying two copies,] cutting out the 
references, and pasting them on title slips, one can still have 
the advantages afforded bya title slip system of bibliography.” 
No. 3 will be the writings of S: H Scudder 

It is noteworthy that this < hange, pri ceeding no doubt from 
lack of sufficient subscription to the printed title slips, occurs 
at the same time with the conversion of the issue of general 
title slips into the “ Title-slip registry,” of which the first two 
nos. were distributed with our February no 
LINDE, A, y. d. Gutenb« rg; Geschichte u. Er- 

dichtung a. d. Quellen nachgewiesen, Stuttg., 

Spemann, 1878. 8+ 582 P.-+11.+97 p. 8°. 

24m. 

“ Unusually handsome book. ‘The author, though a Hol- 
lander, opposes the Coster legend, and defends the claims of 
Gutenberg to the invention of pnnting The work is too 
polemic in tone, but is very valuable because it gives the 
documentary evidence in full, and also a bibliografy of 22 Pp 
(650 nos.) and 12 P. of additions and corrections.” j. P 
MEN of the time. toth ed., rev. by Thompson 

Cooper. Lond., 1879. 7-+4-1070 D. 15s. 
Mone, L: Des impressions microscopiques. 

Paris, Rouveyre, 1878. 1 p. 8°. 

From the Misce/ bibliog. 

MULLER (FREDERIK) & Co, Catalogue de livres 
sur l’histoire littéraire, suivis d’un liste de por- 
traits et d’autographes de libraires, imprimeurs, 
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bibliothécaires, bibliophiles, ete, Amst., 1879, 

208 p- 

3735 nos Hist. lit, Pp. 1-87, Bibliogray hie, 88-130, Bib 
liothéques, 140-208 
RHODE ISLAND ATE Boarp of Epucation, 

Books suitable for public libraries ; [selected by 

W. E. Foster. Provy., Nov. I, 1878 ] 4p. ©. 

Continued with the title: 

Bulletin of new books. New series, No, 1, 
Prepared at the re juest of the State Bd. of Educ. 
and recommended for purchase to the public libra 
ries of the State, [ Prov., ] Jan. 1, 1879. 2 p. sm. Q. 

“ Prepared on a plan,” writes Mr. Foste r, “similarto the 
Boston Athenawum bulletins.” But, as the books are recom. 
mended for purchase, the prices are given 


SANDARS, S:, JAZ A. Trin. Annotated list of 


books printed on vellum, to be found in the 
University and College Libraries at Cam 
bridge, with a list of works re ferring to the 
bibliography of Cambridge libraries. Camb., 

1878. p. 80. 8°. 

SMITH E: Bibliog. list of W: Cobbett’s publica 
tions. (Pages 395-30 of v. 2 of his W: Cobbett, 

a biog. Lond., S, Low, 1878. DPD.) 
SOAVE, Moise. Dei Son ino, celebri tipografi 

ital. nei sec. 15 € 16; con elenco delle opere da 

essi date in luce. Venezia, tip. Longo, 1878, 

50p. 8. 

Published on ocx asion of the 4th Con sress of Orientalists, 
held at Florenc e, Sept., 1878 

On the Soncino see V Anserger, 1878, no. soo 
SOCIETE Des IOPHILES BRETONs. Lim 

primerie en Bretagne au I5© siécle, Nantes, 

1878. 106 Pp 4. 2 fr. (250 cop. in 4to for 

the Society, 150 in 8 for the public. ) 

Records 22 works pnnted in Brittany before 1 00, analyzes 
them, gives long quotations, occasionally even reproduces 
them entire 

The Breton meunabula differ from those of other places 
in not being exclusively theological and in Latin. There are I 
book of hours, dic onary, 5 legal works (the utumes 
of the province), and the 15 other works have a literary or 
legendary character which is very remarkable, 10 being 
im verse and all in French — Note condensed from the 
Polybiblion, Feb 
U. S. AND Gros, SURVEY OF THE TERR 

TORIES. Catalogue of the publications of the 

Survey. 3d ed., rev. to Dec. 31, 1878. Wash., 

1879. 54p. O. 

The rst ed. was prepared by Theod. Gill: the ad by A.C 
Peale and Elliott Coues the 3d by E. Coues he titles are 
given in full, the ending of lines on the title-pages is indicated 
by |; and lists of contents are made out whenever nex es 
sary. In some of the details antiquated customs are fol 
lowed, e &. Svo, 12mo, the accent on antea (by the way, can 
antea be used of place, “ see antea PP. i- xvi, 477, 
(295), pil. rw 
Uzieiu, Gust. Indice bibliografico delle opere 

pubblicate in Roma da qualunque autori ed anche 
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fuori di Roma da persone residenti nella cap- 

itale, 1870-77. Roma, tip. elzeviriana, 1878. 

162 pp. 4°. 

From the “ Monog. archeol. ¢ statist. di Roma e Cam- 
pagna romana,” presented by the Italian government to the 
Paris exhibition 
VISMARA, Ant. Saggio di una bibliografia di Vit- 

torio Emanuele u. Torino, st. di Paravia, 1879. 

41.+21p. 8. 500 copies. 

Wuire, C. A., and Nicnoison, H. Bibliog- 
raphy of N. Amer. invertebrate paleontology. 
Wash., 1878. 132 p. O. (No. 10 of the Mis. 
pub. of the U. S. geol. survey of the territories. ) 

Livres commencés et non achevés ; par G. Brunet. 
— Miscel. bidbliog., no. 11. 

Les livres imprimés en couleur au 18* siécle ; par 
Léon de Labessade. — A/iscel. didbliog., no. 11. 

A minor misery. — N. Y. Times. 

“One of the minor miseries of human life, and there are 
many, is the necessity that is laid upon the readers of maga- 
zines and of divers weekly, monthly, and other journals, of 
cutting the leaves thereof. The amount of time consumed in 
this search after hid treasure, and of force expended therein, is 
no mean consideration in these utilitarian days ; nor can the ob- 
server ignore the phrases of exasperation, impatience, and 
even profanity which even the most cautious and self-contained 
utter, under these trying circumstances; while taste and de- 
cency are outraged by the irregularity of the cut leaves and 
edges, and the sad botches left by the thoughtless and unwary 
knife. The literature of the world in all the classes which we 
have mentioned, reducing quarterlies, bi-monthlies, and week- 
lies to monthlies, cannot be less than 2,000,000 copies a month. 
The imagination is appalled at the thought of the explosive 
expressions that attend the task. The cutting of each of these 
2,000,000 publications requires at least five minutes. This, 
as a simple calculation will show, is something like 20 years for 
each month, or 240 years in each year. In cutting the leaves of 
the ordinary magazine, the hand travels at least twenty feet. For 
2,000,000 magazines this is 96,000 miles a year—four times 
around the globe —a distance greater than the railroad mileage 
of the United States. Suppose all this energy was saved and 
utilized for some good purpose. What could not be accom- 
plished? Prof. Ralfe, in the Science primer, on ‘ Exercise 
and training,’ says that ‘the ordinary external mechanical 
work’ done by an adult weighing 150 pounds, amounts to 300 
foot tons (300 tons lifted one foot) daily. This magazine cut- 
ting necessitates an expenditure of 87,600 days, which at 300 
foot tons a day, makes 26,280,000, a sum total that makes the 
tonnage of the Erie Canal and the trunk lines sink into insig- 
nificance. We began by calling this grievance ‘one of the 
minor miseries" of human life. To each individual it may be, 
but in the aggregate it rises to the frightful dimensions we have 
pointed out, for which the publishers are responsible. 
Let them set their cutting and trimming machines to work, 
and put an end to a waste of energy that is enough to reduce 
the political economist to a frantic condition.” 

Le seritture in volgare dei primi tre secoli della lin- 
gua vicercate nei codici della Bibliot. Nas. di 
Napoli dail’ assistente Alfonso Miola.— Il pro- 
pugnatore, Vv. U1, p. 294-345. 1878. 

“A work that was begun some time ago by Prof. Melza, 
but never continued.” 


Shakespearean libraries ; [by] Justin Winsor.— 

Literary world, Feb. 15. 

“The memorial library at Birmingham was an important 
one. Owing its origin to the fervor that was engendered by 
the Tercentenary Epoch in 1864, it had been nurtured by some 
of the poet's most earnest disciples, notably by C: Knighy, who 
had put into it the collection of books which he had formed 
during his long service as a Shakespearean editor. As far as 
mere size goes, it had become the most considerable of all sim- 
ilar libraries, numbering about 7ooo v. Numerous contri- 
butions had been made to it by Halliwell, Staunton, Collier, 
and others. It also had the services of two zealous American 
collectors, J. Parker Norris of Philadelphia and Joseph Crosby 
of Zanesville, O. For all purposes of general study, where 
the works of the commentators are sufficient, and reprints and 
fac-similes are enough, the Birmingham library was probably 
one of the best in the world; but it was weak in the early 
folios and quartos, and in other accompanying literature 
equally rare. 

“In the Bodleian is Malone's collection, with many acces- 
sions, and in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
collection formed by Capell, which Messrs. Clark and Wright 
put to such good use in the ‘Cambridge’ and ‘Globe’ 
editions. The collection in the British Museum is equally 
valuable, but has been made up from various sources. 
The other most important collections in England are in the 
Kensington Museum, which is that formed by Dyce, the 
editor; and in the University Library at Edinburgh, which 
has been particularly fostered by Halliwell, as previously there 
had been no considerable collection of Shakespeareana in North 
Britain. Its early quartos, however, are mostly the later 
ones. 

* Among the libraries of the nobility the richest are those of 
the Earl of Ellesmere, at Bridgewater House; of the Duke of 
Devonshire; of the Marquis of Bute ; and of Earl Howe. The 
splendid collection at Althorp has but few of the original 
editions. Of the Devonshire collection we are promised of 
late a catalogue. Halliwell has formed two or three collec- 
tions and successfully disposed of them. The catalogue of 
Lamport Hall in Northamptonshire will show some rarities 
not to be found elsewhere, and the Catalogue of H: Huth will 
be rich in Shakespearean literature. 

** So far as I know there is no one of the continental libra- 
ries particularly rich in this department, though the Shakes- 
peare-Gesellschaft at Weimar has begun a collection which 
may in time prove of importance. In our own country that 
formed by the late T: P. Barton of N. Y. and purchased five 
or six years ago by the Public Library of Boston, is the most 
considerable and the nearest in value to the great Shakespear- 
ean collections of England. The Lenox Library in N. Y. 
comes next.” 

Des titres de livres; par Oct. Uzanne.—Aiscel. 

bibliog., nO. 11. 

C: A. Cutter will presently issue, through the 
Readers’ and Writers’ Economy Co., Boston, “A Classifi- 
cation and subject-index on Melvil Dewey's Amherst plan, 
and 35-character notation, for cataloging, indexing and arrang- 
ing books, pamphlets, clippings or notes.” 


“F, BenyAcon, of Vilno, is carrying through 
the press his father’s Otsar Hassepharim, a Hebrew biblio- 
graphical work of great merit. The book has already reached 
p. 360. As will be remembered, the elder Benjacob (Yitzchaq 
Isaac) was the editor of Azulai’s celebrated Shem Haggedolim 
(Vilno, 1852, 8°), of which the editor's Additamenta consti- 
tute by no means the least valuable part.”—Acad., Nov. 30. 
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PSEUDONYMS AND ANONYMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES L. WHITNEY. 
PSEUDONYMS 
*Avayxn.— Lope de Vega’s “Gatomachia”’ has 
been translated into English prose in the /West- 
minster Review, August, 1843. What is the real 

name of the translator ? 

Anti-scriblerus histrionicus.—“ An answer to 
Mr. Pope’s Preface to Shakespear” (London, 
1729). John Roberts. 

Arrelsee.—*“ The life, confessions, and advent- 
ures of Albert Teufel” (Doylestown, Pa., 1867). 
Robert L. Cope. 

Aunt Abbie—* Carroll Ashton” (Phil., 1855). 
Miss Abby Skinner. 

A. Barrowcliffe.—*“ Amberhill ” (L., 1856). 
Albert Julius Mott. J. P. B. 

Conrad von Bolanden.—This is the nom de 
plume of the Rev. Joseph Eduard Carl Bis« hotf, 
after Kircheim Bolanden,a town in Bavaria where 
he was pastor. Of his works, which have been 
translated into most of the continental languages, 
“The progressionists ” and “ The trowel and the 
cross” have appeared in English versions in this 
country. E. CA. 

Old Chatty Cheerful. —William Martin. 


F. G.—The author of “Rome et ses papes, 
Par M. F. G,” (2¢ éd. Paris, 1824), is Frangois 
Gaume. 

J. H.—Calderon’s “ Justina, a play, translated 
by J. H.” (L., 1848). The translator is Denis 
Florence McCarthy. 

Cecil Harbottle.— Do you know what real name 
this stands for? This person wrote “ Yankee 
Doodle borrowed cash.” &..G. 

Le comte d’]***,—This pseudonym has been 
used by M. Jules Gay, libraire-éditeur.— Lorens. 

Zgnotus.—The author of “Culmshire folk” 
(L., 1875), and “John Orlebar, clk.,” is James 
Franklin Fuller, architect, of Dublin. C: W. S. 

Journeyman engineer. —* Bane of a life,” “Our 
new masters ” (L., 1870, '73). Thomas Wright. 

P. 

Magnus Merriweather. —* Royal Lowrie” (B., 
1878). Charles R. Talbot. 

A. Matthey.—“ La revanche de Clodion” (P., 
1874). The author is Arthur Arnould, a well- 
known member of the Commune of 1871.—A//. 

Newdigate prizeman.—“ Every man his own 
poet; or, the inspired singer’s recipe book, by a 
Newdigate prizeman.” First Am. from 3d. Eng. 
ed., enl. (B., 1879). This satire upon the meth- 
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ods of Tennyson, Robert Browning, Swinburne, 
and other poets, is attributed to William H. Mal 
lock, who has since written “ The New Republic.” 

L. N. R.—The author of “The Book and its 
story” (L., 1862), and the editor of “The Book 
and its missions, past and present,” the publication 
of which began in 1856, is Ellen Ranyard. Her 
death has been recently announced. The name is 
incorrectly given, in catalogues, L. N. Ranyard. 

We 

Sandette.—“ My Queen” (N. Y., 1879). Miss 
Marie A. Walsh, of San Francisco. 

Yueling Rambaud.—This is the pseudonym of 
Frédéric Gilbert, the author of “ Little walks in 
London,” a juvenile in French and English, with 
drawings by John Leech (L., 1875).— Lorene. 


ANONYMOUS WORKS. 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece (No Name Series). 
This is attributed to Mary Agnes Tincker, an 
American lady living at Rome, and the author of 
“Six sunny months.” (N. Y., 1878). 


A number of short tales originally contributed 


to the Catholic World have been made up into vol- 
umes. Among them we recognize one entitled 
“ My cousin’s introduction,” by the late Col. James 
F. Meline, author of “ Mary Queen of Scots and 
her latest English historian.’’ It is included in 
“The trowel and the cross, and other stories 
and sketches.” “An English Christmas story,” 
and “Grace Seymour’s mission,” embraced in 
the same volume, we venture to ascribe to 
Lady Blanche Murphy, a contributor to Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine and other periodicals. “ An even- 
ing at Chamblay,” bound in with “ Assunta How- 
ard,” is attributed to Mrs. S. C. Smalley. “ The 
Cross in the desert,” under the same cover with 
“Six sunny months,” is evidently by Miss Kath- 
leen O'Meara, and “ The legend of Friar’s Rock” 
and “Jane’s vocation,” bound with “Alba's 
dream,” we think may be attributed to Miss Susan 
L. Emery. E. C. A. 
NOTES 

The catalogue of the Morrison (Indiana) library 
recently published, contains a list of pseudonyms 
covering three and a half pages. 

The suggestion of Henry d’Ideville, in a recent 
number of Z’/ntermédiare, that the contributors 
should give their real names and not their initials 
or pseudonyms, has given rise to some discussion 
in that periodical. 

Can any one give the first name and any other 
information concerning Miss Roberts, the author 
of “ Mademoiselle Mori,” “ Noblesse oblige,” etc. ? 
The author is said to be Miss Margaret Roberts, 


the daughter of an English clergyman. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DEWEY. 


CaTALOG.—The spelling catalog, adopted by 
Mr. Cutter for the bibliografy and by the Coip- 
eration Committee for its A. L. A. Catalog, have 
been also adopted for NoTES AND QueRirs. The 
same reasons that decide Mr. Cutter (see v. 3, p. 
233) have decided me; but, perhaps, even more 
important has been the influence of the reception 
the new spelling received from librarians whose 
judgment I greatly respect. A large number have 
followed Mr. Cutter both in ms. and in print, and 
I find that I get more spellings ca/adog, than cafa- 
fogue, in my extensive library correspondence. It 
seems to me clear, therefore, that the spelling of 
the future is to be without the worse than useless 
ue, and I shall hereafter, in this department, fol- 
low some of the recommendations of the philol- 
ogists. 

CuTTING Books.—Jan. 13 there was an inter- 
esting little case in the Leeds (Eng.) police court. 
One Joseph Hall, manufacturer of woolens, was 
taking out a patent, and cut out two entries per- 
taining to it from the Patents Journal in the 
library. The clerk noticed one, and the man’s 
agitation, when attention was called to it, led the 
clerk to accuse him of doing it. He confessed 
Before the court, he pled 
guilty, wrote a letter of apology, offered to re- 


having cut out both. 


place the injured books, and said he did not 
know he was doing wrong. As he was an emi- 
nently respectable man, this was thought by some 
to be enough; but the court very wisely ruled that 
his respectability aggravated the offence, as he 
certainly should have known better than to injure 
public property, and the offender was sentenced 
to pay the heaviest penalty, with costs. 
have more of this fair dealing with such people, 
and libraries will be safer from their depredations. 


Let us 


Days OF WEEK IN BRIEF ENTRIES.—When the 
days of the week are to be indicated, a brief list 
of abbreviations similar to those for the months 
(3: 349-50; 4: 50) is very convenient. In 
charging periodicals which may be kept only a 
day, and, in similar cases, the day of the week is 
sometimes better than the day of the month. The 
best list for this purpose is without periods, Su 
M T W Th F St. 


GUMMED SILK.—J. W.’s query (3: 350'*) for 
gummed, transparent silk for mending maps, etc., 
Dr. Q. C. Smith, of the Cloverdale, Cal., library, 
answers: “Yes. Try isinglass plaster, spread 
on silk. Seabury & Johnson make a splendid 
article.” 


METRIC BooK-MARK.—The Watertown ( Mass. ) 
Public Library has lately printed 6000 book- 
marks §x15 cm. on stiff bristol board. These are 
very similar to those described (1: 326), except 
that these have one edge printed in millimeters. 
The book-mark is thus an accurate and conven- 
ient rule for use in measuring the size of books, 
or, indeed, for any purpose. This added nothing 
to the cost and considerable to the convenience 
and interest, and is much liked. 


MOVABLE CASES FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
Fire.—“ The loss of books at the Birmingham 
Library is, in part, a loss without remedy —a loss 
such as should be guarded against by every pos- 
sible contrivance. A plan came into my mind 
when the ‘ Pantechnicon’ near Belgrave Square 
was burned, which is briefly this :—Let treasures, 
which no insurance money can replace, be kept on 
a ground floor, in cases resting upon wheels, and 
set upon a tramway of stone or iron, running into 
the open air through a door or doors which it 
would be easy to make secure when closed, yet 
handy to open on occasion. A chain extending to 
the outer door would allow the cases to be drawn 
out of danger in a very short time, and a slight 
inclination of the tramway would make this easier. 
The whole arrangement might be inconspicuous, 
or even out of sight, and could, with a little plan- 
ning, be applied to sliding panels for pictures. 
None of those priceless perishable things that 
form so great a part of mankind’s inheritance 
ought to be deliberately deposited upstairs, and 
surrounded by wood-work. The South Kensing- 
ton Museum runs a great chance of destruction by 
fire. The National Gallery is far from safe. If 
we ever build a new one, let it be of good brick, 
with one floor only, not much above the ground 
level."—W. ALLINGHAM, in Athenaum, 18 Ja 
1879. 

RESERVATION. —The Providence Public Li- 
brary allows any book, on application, to be re- 
served one library day, the book being left on its 
shelf, in it a slip, with date and applicant’s name. 
An applicant for a book not in leaves his address 
on a P. O. card, which is at once mailed when the 
book returns. To ensure this, his name is put on 
the slip on which the book is charged. This plan 
began Nov. 1, and in three months over 60 v. were 
reserved. As the public becomes familiar this use 


will doubtless increase. 
where a charge of 3 c. was made, the number of 
reserves was much larger, tho the library had only 
¢, the number of readers at Providence. 
at 1 c. each will certainly be largely used. A simi- 
lar plan is in use at the Boston Athenzeum, except 
that the library furnishes the postal cards. 


In Amherst college, 


Reserves 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
UNITED STATES 

CLEVELAND (O.) Pusiic Liprary.—‘* We 
have recently succeeded in obtaining the transfer 
of the old High School building from the Board 
of Education to the Library Board, and the 
alterations to fit it for our purposes will be com 
pleted by the end of March, when we shall take 
possession. It is an elegant stone front structure, 
standing isolated on an ample lot, the building 
60x 100. 
and work are provided for it leaves two magnif- 


After all the necessary rooms for offices 


icent rooms 50x65 each, 14 and 18 feet in the 
A bill 


has already passed one of the legislative branches, 


clear, amply lighted for library purposes. 


and will no doubt become a law in a few days, w hich 
will provide to the amount of $18,000 a year as a 
steady revenue, to cover expenses and the pur- 
chase of books. Every step taken to this end has 
received the sharpest legal judgment, and, at the 
commencement of another year, when the tax will 
be available, we shall be beyond the reach of po- 
litical demagogues. Our Board, elected for two 
years, is composed of excellent men, and it is safe 
to anticipate that we are to assume position with 
the most important and prosperous free libraries in 
this country.” J. L. BEARDSLEY, Librarian. 
BRYANT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (Syracuse, 
N. Y.).—This association has issued a compli- 
mentary card of “honorary membership,” which 
admits not only to the privileges of the library, 
but to ten musical or dramatic entertainments to 
be given at the Whitney Opera House during 
1879. 
number of a reserved seat at each, which the 


There is a line of blanks for entering the 
ticket secures. The following note is appended to 
the rules on the back : 

“N. B.—In presenting this initiatory card, the 
management pledge you their best efforts tow ards 
a successful completion of the good work which 
they have inaugurated. In return, they ask that 
you will in every possible way aid them by your 
hearty encouragement and support. An active 
interest on your part will help us in soon founding 
an institution which shall be an honor to ou 
city.” Mr. Edwin R. Wallace is librarian. 

HARTFORD Liprary.—This library during the 
last quarter circulated 8966 books, of which but 
62 per cent. were fiction—claimed to be the low 
est percentage in any general public library. The 
other departments run: biography, 7 per cent. ; 
history, 6; travel, 5; arts and sciences, 7; poetry 
and drama, 3; theology, 2; miscellaneous, includ- 
ing bound magazines, etc., 8. The telephone is 
now in the library and books can be ordered by it 


or by postal card. 
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MiLrorD (Mass.).—The year has just closed. 
Total v., 5445; annual circulation, 36,300; daily, 
121. N. F. Blake, librarian. 

Mr. HoLyoke SEMINARY, at South Hadley, 
Mass., has received $1000 for its library fund, from 
Charles Boswell, of Hartford, Ct. 

Tue very valuable library of J. H. V. Arnold, 
Esq., which is especially rich in dramatic works, is 
to be sold in New York, April 16th and following 
days. 

OuR mention of Dr. Allibone’s new connection 
to the Lenox Library, in the last issue, may mis- 
lead. Mr. G: H. Moore remains at the head of 
the institution, Dr. Allibone becoming associated 
with him as assistant. 

Two Chicago gentlemen have bought 1000 v. 
of historical works, many rare and relating to the 
North-west, from the library of the late ¢ liver A. 
Willard, and have given them to the North-western 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

SENATOR VooRHEES has introduced into the 
Senate a resolution calling upon the Librarian of 
Congress to report the condition of the manu- 
scripts of Peter Force, known as the American 
archives from 1776 to 1783, and the cost of pub 
lishing the same. 

Outo teachers are waking to the importance of 
shaping the reading of the « hildren. At the recent 
meeting of the State Association, after a paper on 
the subject, the following resolution was passed, 
and we shall look with interest to the report: 
“ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to report to this association a list of books suitable 
for young readers, said report to be made at the 


next meeting.”’ 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BririsH Museum: FurTHER Rerorms.—The 
various departments will in future be open free to 
the public every week-day,— Monday to Friday 
from ten o'clock, and on Saturday from 12 o'clock 
till the ordinary hour of closing. Students of 
natural history will have Tuesday and Thursday 
reserved for their studies, and archwologists will 
have Wednesday and Friday. On Monday and 
Saturday the public will be able to view all the 
collections ; on Tuesday and Thursday all except 
the natural history specimens ; and on Wednesday 
and Friday all except the Greek and Koman s« ulpt 
Chil 


dren in arms, hitherto excluded, will be admitted. 


ures, and antiquities in the upper gallery. 


Persons holding tickets of admission to the read- 
ing-room, the department of prints and drawings, 
the sculpture galleries, and the departments of 
natural history, will not be required to renew them 
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every six months, as the tickets will be granted to 
readers and students without limit of term, but 
subject to withdrawal. Commenting on these 
facts, the Athenaeum says: “ There will thus be 
no more ‘private days’ at the Museum, so far 
as the entire establishment is concerned, and no 
one will be turned from the gates, except on Satur- 
day mornings, when the gates will be opened at 
noon. This arrangement is analogous to that fol- 
lowed at the Louvre, and may be taken as a step 
towards the total abolition of ‘ private days,’ except 
Sundays. Mr. Bond is fulfilling the hopes of those 
who believed that his accession to the chief post of 
the Museum would be the signal for important 
reforms.” 

A number of persons were invited to witness 
the lighting up of the Reading-room on the even- 
ings of the 25th and 27th of February. The Jab- 
lochkoff candles were used, with the Gramme 
machine ; temporary wooden standards being erect- 
ed on the centre of the tables, which radiate from the 
middle of the room. The general feeling was in 
favor of the process, but that a lamp on each table, 
to the number of perhaps 20 in all, would be 
required to prevent strong shadows falling on the 
paper. The glimmering and frequent change of 
color in the light were considered somewhat 
serious objections. 

Exvecrric Licut.—At Dundee, experiments 
have been made with a view to the use of the elec- 
tric light in the reading-room of the free library. 
The most satisfactory result was produced with 
the lamp enclosed in a globe and elevated about 
20 ft. from the ground. The large hall was brill- 
iantly illuminated ; small print could be read with 
the greatest ease in all parts of the room. The 
Gramme machine was used. 

MANCHESTER.—A large party of members of the 
Manchester Academy of Arts visited the Free 
Library on Jan. 8, and, under the direction of 
Councillor C: Rowley and Mr. C: W: Sutton, in- 
spected the collection of works on the fine arts, 
which includes a complete set of the Arundel So- 
ciety publications. On subsequent evenings the 
Manchester Shorthand Writers’ Association visited 
the Free and the Chetham Libraries for the pur- 
pose of seeing the books on stenography in those 
libraries. At the Chetham Library, which pos- 
sesses the shorthand collection of the late Mr. J: 
Harland, as well as the entire library of J: Byrom, 
distinguished stenographer and poet of the last 
century, an address on the literature of shorthand 
was delivered by Mr. W: E: A. Axon. On Feb. 
10, Mr. Axon read to the Temperance Union a 
paper on the literature of temperance, at the close 
of which he suggested the preparation of a list of 


the most authoritative books on the subject, 
and urged that there should be some library 
where this literature, even in its most ephemeral 
form, would be accessible. At the Literary Club, 
in Jan., a paper was read by Mr. J: H. Nodal, 
the President, entitled “ Lancashire in Fiction,” 
the object of which was stated to be the discovery 
of some method by which a large proportion of 
the popular reading of the day could be converted 
from the mere pastime which it mostly was, into 
an improving and serviceable source of wise 
and wholesome intellectual occupation. Mr. No- 
dal, in the course of his valuable paper, showed 
how the story of the county had been told by the 
novelists. At the same club, on Feb. 3, Mr. G: 
W. Napier exhibited a selection from his remark- 
able collection of rare and early editions of De 
Imitatione Christi, including the first edition, 
Augsburg, 1471, and read a paper on the author- 
ship of the work. C: W: S. 

PRESTON.—A committee of the Town Council 
have drawn up a scheme for the establishment of a 
free library for the borough on a magnificent scale. 
The building is to cost £50,000, which, with £10,- 
000 for books and works of art and £10,000 as an 
endowment fund, is expected from the trustees of 
the late Mr. Harris; and it is calculated that the 
maintenance of the establishment will cost the 
borough about £1200 per year. The commit- 
tee has visited many of the chief public libraries 
and museums in England in order to obtain infor- 
mation as to the structure of such buildings, and a 
“commanding site” has been selected. The 
building will comprise reference and lending 
libraries, news-rooms, art-galleries and museum. 
The town already possesses an interesting collec- 
tion known as “ Dr. Shepherd’s Library,” which 
was bequeathed about a century ago, and has from 
time to time received additions. The corporation 
look to the Harris trustees to provide funds for the 
building and the foundation and endowment of the 
Reference Library and Museum, while the rates 
will be liable for the expenses of the Lending 
Library and News-room, and for maintenance 
and service of the building and its contents. 


BIRMINGHAM.— The request from Mr. Mullins 
for leave to withdraw his resignation, because of 
the change in circumstances, has given great pleas- 
ure to many of our English correspondents. 
Others, perhaps interested in the position which 
had been advertised as vacant, contended that he, 
having resigned, has no claim over other candi- 
dates, and that the place should be assigned wholly 
on the score of fitness. This class seem to think 
there is no doubt that Mr. Mullins would receive 
the appointment on this score, but claim this to be 
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the only method just to the many other applicants 
for the position. As most of the books of the 
lending library were saved, that department will 
shortly be re-opened, with, perhaps, a reference 
patent-room. <A gift of more than 300 volumes 
has been received from the Manchester Free 
Libraries Committee, to aid in restoring the 
Library. 

MANCHESTER MEDICAL Society.—The Library 
has about 23,000 v. ; 2382 added during the past 
year, including 675 v. given by Mr. T: Windsor, 
hon. librarian of the Society. The circulation was 
1540 v. C: 

THE BisHop OF CHICHESTER has accepted the 
office of honorary curator of the Lambeth Library, 
in succession to the late Bishop of Lichfield. 

THE valuable mss. now in the Chetham Library, 
Manchester, are to be placed in a small room in 
the basement, which is quite dry and can easily be 
made fire-proof. 

THE Council of Salford borough, by a vote of 34 
against 15, have refused to sanction the opening of 
their free libraries on Sunday, thus declining to 
follow the example of their neighbors in Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Hurtn’s splendid collection, described on 
p- 27; will be sold at Sotheby’s. It has been 
estimated by one bookseller as likely to fetch 
£120,000, and by another as much as £150,000. 
The library of the late Dr. David Laing, the Scotch 
antiquary, will also be sold this spring. 

THE late distinguished historian, the Rev. I. S. 
Brewer, held the office of honorary librarian to 
the Marquis of Salisbury. The priceless docu- 
mentary treasures belonging to the Cecil family 
that are preserved at Hatfield are well known to 
all students of English history. 

Sir C. LowTHer, of Wilton Castle, Yorkshire, 
has given 200 vy. of Moon’s embossed books 
intended for the nucleus of a free lending library 
for the blind in Japan. History, biography, re- 
ligion, science, travel, and other subjects are 
included. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILMAN, late librarian and 
assistant registrar, has been appointed registrar 
of the University of London. Mr. Milman suc- 
ceeds Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F. R. S., the well- 
known writer on scientific subjects, who has filled 
the office of registrar since 1856. The salary is 
£1000 a year. 

BENNET Woopcrort (born at Heaton Norris, 
near Manchester, 29 Dec., 1803) died in London, 
7 Feb., 1879. He is known to librarians the 
world over. He was author of several books, but 


his greatest work was carrying out his grand project 


of printing all the specifications of British patents 
extant. This task, as well as that of keeping 
abreast with current patents, he began soon after 
his appointment as clerk to the Commissioners of 
Patents in 1852, and successfully completed it long 
before he retired in 1876. He did not neglect to 
provide ample indexes, and, besides these indis 
pensable aids, printed classified abridgments of 
many groups of inventions. The Free Publi 
Library at the Patent Office was founded by him 
and he placed in it his own collection of books. 
The Academy of Feb. 15, contains a short obitu 
ary notice, abridged from a sketch in the Jan 
chester Guardian of Feb. 11. C: W: S. 


FRANCE 

BARON ©, DE WATTEVILLE.—The Journal Of- 
ficiel of 11th Feb. publishes a decree abolish- 
ing “la direction des sciences et lettres du min 
istére de l’instruction publique.” The directeur, 
Baron O. de Watteville, retires on a pension, but 
retains the title of directeur honeratre. Yor some 
years M. de Watteville has been the leading spirit 
of the French public library system, while his 
official duties have long closely connected him 
with the invaluable “Collection des documents 
inédits de l’histoire de France.” The extensive 
and highly interesting display made by the depart- 
ment of public instruction at the Trocadéro Exhibi 
tion of 1878 was chiefly owing to his zealous 
labors. The late dérvcfeur represented the French 
government at the London Conference of 1877 
and the Oxford Meeting of 1878, and thus became 
personally known to many members of the Amer 
ican and U. K. Associations. He was an effective 
speaker on both of these occasions, when his 
genial manner, glowing enthusiasm, and perfect 
knowledge of his subject made him extremely 
popular, The public libraries of France cannot 
fail to lose by the retirement of a functionary 
so capable and energetic as M. de Watteville, 
but we hope that he may long enjoy his well 
earned rest, if indeed an active-minded man can 
enjoy enforced repose. 

GERMANY. 

THE DinporF Library, formed by three gener 
ations of famous scholars, was to be sold at Leip 
zig during this month. Particularly rich in Greek 
and Latin classics, the collection also includes 1900 
dissertations, many enriched by unpublished notes 
by Ludwig Dindorf, who died in 1871 The 
library includes 116 eds. of Sophocles, and 101 
commentaries on the same author; Aschylus is 
represented in 124 eds., with 165 v. of com 
mentaries. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS ON ART. 


Artists of the Nineteenth Century and their Works. 


A Handbook containing 2050 Biographical Sketches. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE 
HutTron. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00. 


This is a perfect encylopedia of information concerning the lives, styles, schools, and works of 
nearly all the artists of all countries, who have lived and wrought within the present century. Includ- 
ing so many subjects, it cannot within the limits of two volumes discuss artists and schools of art 
exhaustively; indeed, such discussion is not the object of the work, but to embrace in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic, and artistic facts regarding artists of the century as will make the work 
indispensable for reference, and a great convenience for artists and art lovers and students. Critical 
estimates from competent authorities and full indexes add largely to the value and practical utility of the 
work. 


A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustrated, and with a full index. Twelfth edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, red edges, $3.25; half calf or half morocco, $5.00; tree calf, $7.00; morocco, $7.00. 

In this book Mrs. Clement has gathered and arranged alphabetically those legends of mediaeval 
popularity which form the subjects of the great body of religious art. Following this section is a collec- 
tion of local European legends, mainly legends of the Rhine; and then there is given an alphabetical 
dictionary of classical myths. A chapter on the symbols employed in art, a thorough index, and a 
large display of illustrative engravings complete the book and render it invaluable to the cultivated reader. 

It is small enough to be stowed in the corner of a trunk for a summer or a European journey, and 
is full of reading as entertaining as a multitude of novels, for they are the stories which many generations 
have delighted in, and which have been the staple material for the labor of poets and romancers.— Salem 
Gazelle. 


All that we need to — the stories illustrated or the persons represented in the pictures and 
statues of the churches and galleries of Europe may be found in Mrs. Clement's book, which ought to 
be known to a large public. — Eugene Benson in 7he College Courant. 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and their Works. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. With illustrations and monograms. Revised and enlarged. Fifth 
edition. Crown 8vo, $3.25; half calf or morocco, $5.c0; tree calf or full morocco, $7.00. 


Indispensable to every person interested in pictures and artists. It gives not only the biography of 
artists, but lists of engravings from their works, and by means of cross references and copious indexes 
is a complete HANDBOOK. It is liberally illustrated by representations of standard works of art, and 
the curious monograms of painters are given with the biographies. It is emphatically a THOROUGH 
book, comprising the material of a library. 


We have seen no book of this kind so carefully and conscientiously prepared for use.— Hartford 
Courant. 


It is apparent at a glance that Mrs. Clement has bestowed both time and study upon this compila- 
tion, and it 1s no less an undisputed fact that she has succeeded in placing compactly before art students 
and art lovers a vast quantity of information which otherwise they would be obliged to ransack whole 
libraries to obtain.— Boston Courier. 


aw" For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 
ACK numbers leading magazines, reviews, etc. 
A. S. CLARK, 66 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ACK numbers of 3000 different Periodicals for sale, 
cheap, at the AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MAGA- 
ZINE DEPOT, 24 Dev Street, New York. 


LOBES, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diameter. Send 
for Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. ¥ 


Descriptions of all the principal public and private libraries. 
On heavy tinted paper, clear type, cloth binding, uncut edges. 
00 p. octavo. Price $3.50. Edition limited to 500. Orders 
will be filled by the author, Frora Haines Apponyi, 14 
Hampton Place, San Francisco 


Perforated Library Numbers. 


Tinted paper, 
Per 100, 20 cts. } 

; | Buns to 2,000, 
262 || 
| Per 008, 10 cts. 
'Bunsto 10,000, 


| Per 100. 10 cts. 


*Aynaenb 10 af Aur u 


‘umoys saoud pur sozts sod se *sparp 


Send for Full Circular. 
P, F. VAN EVEREN, 191 Futton St., New York. 


EM TERQUEM, PARIS. 
LIBRARY AGENCY. 


The official representative of the French publishers at the 
international exhibition in Philadelphia and also of the Amcr 
ican publishers at the Exposition Universelle in Paris, where 
he had charge of the library exhibits. M. Terquem offers 
libraries unusual facilities for the purchase of books. His 
extensive personal acquaintance with the publishers of both 
countries, and his long experience in the book-trade, enable 
him to buy at the lowest possible prices. He spends two 
months of each year at his N. Y. office, and ships cases each 
week in which smaller packages can be included at the lowest 
rates for transportation. Giving his entire attention to the 
supply of European publications, specially French, and having 
among his patrons some of the largest libraries in both coun- 
tries, he is able to offer all the advantages of his special 
facilities, at a very low commission 

A trial order is solicited to show the saving to be effected 
by purchasing direct, thus saving two or three intermediate 
profits. Special attention is given to IMPORTING FREE OF 
puty for institutions and libraries, and his N. Y. agents 
attend to invoices, custom-house business, forwarding, &c., 
without further charge. Purchasers of foreign books may in 
this way effect a considerable saving and be assured of prompt 
and efficient service. 

M. Terquem remains in N. Y. until Apr. 15th, and will be 
glad to see or hear from librarians desiring European books 

Address 


12 Boulevard Poissonniere, Paris 
267 Broadway, N. Y 
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BIBLIOTHECA DRAMATICA ET CURIOSA 


Catalogue of the Library 


J. H. V. ARNOLD, Esq. 


To be sold by Auction on 


Wednesday, April 16, and following days, 
AT THE 
CLINTON HALL SALE ROOMS, 
ASTOR PLACE. 
WO sessions daily, at 3% o'clock and 7% 
o'clock. The books will be on exhibition one 
week previous to sale. Admission by card only. 
GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO., AUCTIONEERS. 
New York, 1879. 
Catalogues now Ready. Price One Dollar. 


Important to all Librarians. 


A Work Wrruout No Linkary CAN B& CoMPLETE 
ALEX. GARDNER, Publisher, 
Paisley (Scotland), 


respectfully intimates to all having charge of Public and 
Private Libraries in America, that he has in the press 


JAMIESON’S 


Etymological Dictionary 


OF THE 
SCOTTISH LANGUAGE, 
COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED. 


With the words of the Supplement incorporated in 
the body of the work. Edited by JOHN LONG 
MUIR, A. M., LL.D. In four large quarto vol 
umes, each about 660 pages. Price, to subscribers 
(exclusive of carriage), 30s per volume. A few 
LARGE PAPER copies will be printed, 4 order only, 
at 50s. per volume. Of this truly great work only 
a limited number will be printed, and as it will not 
be stereotyped, subs¢ ribers’ names should be sent 
without delay to the publisher. Prospectuses and 
specimen pages may be had on application. 

Mr. Gardner will be glad to correspond with a 
first-class publisher, who would be willing to act 
as agent for America. 
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NOW READY, IN TWO VOLUMES. PRICE, 85. 


The King’s Secret. 


BY THE DUC DE BROGLIE. 


BEING 


The Secret Correspondence of Louis XV. with his Diplomatic 
Agents, from 1732 to 1774. 


From the London Saturday Review. 


“ The new work of the DUKE OF BROGLIE is of great interest for the history not only of France, but of England 
also, about the close of the last centu It was already known that Louts XV., in addition to the official com- 
munications which his Ministers and imself exch anged with French Ambassadors and C ha argés d’ Affaires abroad, carried 
on a secret correspondence with diplomatic agents, whose despatches and re ports never went beyond His Majesty’s private 
What, however, was that secret correspondence—that affaire secréte, or secret du Roi, as it was called? What was 
and its character? Who were the persons honoured with the King’ s confidence? And how far did these clan- 
destine communications influence European politics? On these points no information was accessible. We cannot, of course, 
give here more than the faintest idea of a publication which deserves minute and attentive examination ; we will only say 
that the epoch covered by the correspondence extends from 1732 to 1774, thus including some of the most noteworthy 
events of the last century—the Partition of Poland, for instance, the American War, and the Revolution in Sweden. 
Amongst the numerous dramatis persona who appear on the scene we find Beaumarcuats, the famous CHEVALIER D’Eon, 
Dumouriez, and a host of subaltern characters, half spies, half diplomatists, always ready to fish in troubled waters, and 
hav ing very little reputation to lose. Lours XV. here, as always, ¢ xhibits, together with an accurate knowledge of politics 
and a certain sense of the dignity of his country, the most de ~plo able apathy and the most wretched selfishness. THe 
Count anp THE Appt pe Broce, who have the lion's share in the correspondence, stand out in brilliant relief as models 
of statesmanship and high principle i in days when these qualities were not very common. 


study. 
its purpose 


From the London Spectator. 


““ The work deals with an episode in the reign of Louis XV., already suspected in that monarch’s lifetime, and officially 
confirmed by an utterance of his successor, but which is now first drz agged into full light. ‘That episode consists in a clan- 
destine diplomatic action, carried on by Louis XV. behind the back of his Ministers, and for ends carefully concealed from 
them. It is hard to fancy a situation apparently more improbable. The autocratic King of France, whose mere whim had 
only to be spoken to make and mis-make policies, chose to engage in secret schemes, as if he were perforce driven to seek 
underground channels for the indulgence of his propensities. It is these underground proceedings which M. DE BroGLie 
narrates in two admirably written volumes. Having had access to the zealously guarded records of the French Foreign 
Office, as well as to his own family archives (for an ancestor was the chief agent in these transactions), he has been able to 


illustrate thoroughly this hitherto mysterious chapter in history.’ 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE 


RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


BY EDMUND OLLIER, 
Author of “Franco-German War,” ‘‘History of United States,” ete. 
Extra crown 4to, §76 pages and about 300 Illustrations and Plans of the Battle-fields and Sieges, 
etc. Vol. I., cloth, now ready. Price, $4. To be completed in two volumes. 


The accounts that have come from the fields of battle in Europe and Asia have been perused with the in- 
tensest interest by all classes, but it is now time that these fragmentary narratives should give place to a clear 
and detailed history; and it is not too much to say that it is of great importance for every one to acquaint him- 

self with the true history, progress, and conclusion of this most terrible conflict. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & COS LATEST BOOKS. 


Education as a Science. 


By ALEXANDER Balin, LL. D. 1 vol., 12mo0, 453 

pages, cloth. Price, $1.75. (Forming Number 

25 of “The International Scientific Series.”’) 

“In the present work I have surveyed the Teaching Art as 

far as possible, from a scientific point of view; which means, 

among other things, that the maxims of ordinary experience 

are tested and amended by bringing them under the best- 
ascertained laws of the mind.” —/ vom Preface 


Il. 
Fairy- Tales: their Origin and 
Meaning. 


With some Account of Dwellers in Fairy-land. 
By Joun THACKRAY BUNCE. 18mo, paper 
cover. Price, 25 cents. (Forming Number 25 | 
of Appletons’ “ New Handy-Volume Series.’’) 

The aim of this volume is to show the origin of popular | 
fairy-tales in the traditions and legends of the early periods of | 
the race, as more fully exemplified in the works of Max | 

Miiller, Ralston and others. 

| 


IIl. 
Thomas Carlyle: his Life— 
his Books—his Theories. 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 18mo, paper cover. 
Price, 30 cents. (Forming Number 26 of 
Appletons’ “New Handy-Volume Series.”’) 

Compacted in this pocket volume the reader will find a 
sketch of Carlyle’s career, an examination of the purpose and 
scope of his books, with numerous extracts that illustrate the 

uliarities of his style, and the theories with which his name 
ts identified. 
IV. 
Vol. 11. of Roscoe's Chemistry 


A Treatise on Chemistry. 


By H. E. Rosco, F. R. S., and C, SCHORLEMMER, 
F. R. S., Professors of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester, England. Vol. II. 
Part With numerous I)lustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 8vo, 504 pages, cloth. Price, 
$3.00. 


Vv. 

Edwin Drood, Reprinted 
Pieces, and other Stories. 
By CHARLEs Dickens. With Thirty Illustrations 

by Fildes, Dalziel, and Barnard. Forming 


the twentieth volume of Chapman & Hall’s 
New Household Edition of Dickens’ Works. 


Small gto, cloth, $1.75 ; paper, $1.25. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Any volume mailed, post-paid, to any address in the United States, on 


D. APPLETON & CO., PusLisHers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


receipt of price. 


V 


The Endless Future of the 
Fluman Race. 


A Letter to a Friend. By C. S. Henry, D. D. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Vil 
The Fairy-Land of Science. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of “A Short 
History of Natural Science,” etc. With 
numerous Illustrations. One vol., 12mo, 
244 pages. Cloth, price, $1.50. 

Conrents:—The Fairy-Land of Science: how to enter it; 
how to use it; how to enjoy it—Sunbeams and the Work they 
do—The Aénal Ocean in which we Live—A Drop of Water 
on its Travels—The Two Great Sculptors, Water and Ice— 

The Voices of Nature and how we Hear them—The Life of a 

Primrose—The History of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive 

—Bees and Flowers. 

Vill 


Ocean Wonders. 


A Companion for the Seaside. By Wm. E. 
DAMON. With numerous Illustrations. One 
vol., 12mo, cloth, 229 pages. Price, $1.50. 

“The volume has been specially prepared with a view to 
supply a long-felt need of precise and reliable information in 
regard to the living objects of our own sea-coast, and incident- 
ally of other marine animals, either suitable for the aquarium 
or of sufficient intrinsic interest to deserve notice in any work 
on manne zoology.” —/ rom Preface 


IX. 
A Thorough Bohemienne. 


A Tale by Madame CHARLES REYRBAUD, author 
of “The Goldsmith’s Wife,” ete. 18mo, 


paper. Price, 30 cents. (Forming Number 
27 of Appletons’ “New Handy-Volume 
Series.’’) 

x 


Personal Appearance im 
Health and Disease. 


Forming the fifth issue of the Health Primers. 
Previously published: /fealth and Exercise. 
Alcohol a its Uses. «Premature Death: its 
Promotion or Prevention. Zhe House and its 
Surroundings. In cloth, 16mo. Price, 40 
cents each. 


XI 
The Study of Rocks. 


An Elementary Text-Book in Petrology. With 
Illustrations. By FRANK RurTLy, of the 
English Geological Survey. Forming a new 
volume in “ Text-Books of Science” Series. 
16mo, cloth, 319 pages. Price, $1.75. 
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TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 


Of the People and for the People. 

LIFE OF GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. By 
T. Aveustus Bianp, M. D. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
with a steel engraved portrait. Price, $1.00; People’s 
Edition, in paper cover, 50 cents. 

This work is dedicated by the author to the friends of 
liberty, equality, and justice, wherever found, and gives in a 
most captivating and interesting way, the truly wonderful 
record of this lawyer, politician, cakdien, statesman, and patriot. 
His enemies, as well as his friends, are invited to read this 
book carefully and judge for themselves, for “TrutTu 1s 
MIGHTY AND WILL PREVAIL.” 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-Days. 
RESURGIT: HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESUR- 

RECTION.—Collected and Edited with notes by Frank 

Foxcrort, of the editorial staff ot the Boston Journal, 

with an Introduction by Rev. Anprew P. Peapopy, D. D. 

Richly bound in cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

Religious feeling and poetic beauty constitute the standard 
which the editor has sought to apply in making this collection. 
It contains nearly two hundred pieces, extending over fifteen 
centuries of sacred song, and representing the poets of eight 
distinct nationalities, with Historical Notes concerning the 
Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the authors, with ex- 
haustive indexes of the Latin Hymns, First Lines, Authors 
and Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, AND OTHER POEMS.—By “Marta vet 
Occipente”” (Mrs. Maria Brooks), an American poetess, 
who died im 1845. Edited with notes and an introduction 
by Mrs. Zapet B. Gustarson, author of “ Meg; a Pas- 
toral, and Other Poems” (lately published). 

At the time this poem made its appearance, Robert Southey, 
Charles Lamb, and other celebrated Englishmen of letters, 
read it with astonishment and admiration, and Southey 
claimed for it the first place among works of feminine genius. 


REV. CHARLES BEECHER ON SPIRITUAL MANI- 
FESTATIONS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
It is a book which the reader of any type of preconceived 


opinions or prejudices will not fail to read with absorbing 
interest. — Chicago /nterior. 


Likely to receive much attention, not only from those who 
believe, but from the skeptical as well.—Soston Advertiser. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN.—For the use of Parents and 
Teachers. By Dr. Wittiam Rimmer. With 48 full pages 
of illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail, $2.25. 


SAYING THE CATECHISM, SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
AGO, AND THE HISTORICAL RESULTS. By Rev. 
Dorvus Crarxe, D. D. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


AT THE BACK OF THE MOON.—A Poetical Satire. 
By A. Lunar Wray. Bound in cloth, price 50 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


OVER THE OCEAN; Or, Sicuts anp Scenes In 
Foreicn Lanps. By Curtis editor of “Boston 
Commercial Bulletin.” Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

This is certainly a collection of some of the most perfect pen 


pictures of sights and scenes in foreign lands we have ever 
seen. —A 


Fresh Forays Foreicn 
By the same 


ABROAD AGAIN; Or, 
Frecps. Uniform with “ Over the Ocean.” 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. By Miss Ave.ine 
Trarton, author of “His Inheritance,” “ Katherine 
Earle,” etc. 16mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

“ The American Girl” is a bright, good, merry-hearted girl, 
off for a good time, and her readers are of the opinion that the 
journey was a decided success.—Liberal Christian. 
BEATEN PATHS; Or, A Woman’s Vacation. By 

W. Tuompson. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The author seems to have hit on just the most charming 
. 1. see, and talks of them in a charming manner.— 


VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE. A Geographical 
Journey of 2,500 miles, from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico, 
during the year 1874-5. By Natuaniet H. Bisnop, author 
of “A Thousand-Mile Walk across South America.” Em- 
bellished with spirited illustrations and ten maps of the 
coast. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 50. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW. By James 
M. Bairey (the “Danbury News” man), author of “ Life 
in Danbury,” “They All Do It,” etc. Fourth edition now 
ready. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The sketches are not mere humorous exaggerations, but 
contain a great deal of very sensible observation and graphic 
description. —Saltimore Gazette. 


MIDNIGHT MARCHES THROUGH PERSIA. By 
Henry Bavtantine, A. M., with an Introduction by 
President Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, cloth, fully 
illustrated, $2. 50. 

GETTING TO PARIS.—A Book of Practice in French 
Conversation. By Francis S. Wittiams, A. M. 1amo, 
cloth, $1. 50. 

VOYAGE A PARIS.—La partie frangaise d’un livre d’exer- 
cises de conversation frangaise. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE TRIP TO ENGLAND. By Wituiam Winter. An 
unique and dainty volume. 12mo, 75 cents. 

A delightful experience of ten weeks in England and France. 


A memorial of lovely scenes and happy moments. 
to Whitelaw Reid, of the New-York 7ribune. 


Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pustisuers, Boston. 
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